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For the New-Yorker. 
TO THE BELOVED. 
When far from them we love, 
We feel how much we love them, 
And pray each gentle seint above 
To spread their wings above them. 
Art the dead of the night, on the ocean forlorn, 
My thoughts are of thee till the dawning of motn: 
O Flower of my bosom! my Sorrowful One! 
My rose with thy rosebud debarred from the sun! 
The sky that bends o’er me, heav’n’s pavement, is bright ; 
The large Tropic stars now illumine the night: 
But my heart is afar, in the home of our love, 
Though the cold sky of Winter be frowning above. 


MS 


In the flushing of Morn, ere the sun has arisen, 

I lean o’er the walls of our swift-speeding prison 
With halo of crimson afar from the gales 

In his light beat of pearl the gay Nautilus sails, 
And, wooed by the notes of the mariner’s song, 
The wave-dying dolphins in joy speed along; 

But my heart is afar in the home of our love, 
Though the cold sky of Winter be frowning above. 


In the fervor of noon when the winds are asleep, 
With the white ocean birds, on the motionless deep ; 
When naught save the call of the sea-bell is heard, 
And naught is astir but the white Tropic-Bird, 
Soaring on, soaring on, like a cloudlet of snow, 

Its graceful form mirrored so purely below! 

O my heart is afar, in the home of our love, 

Thoug’ the cold sky of Winter be frowning above. 


When the Day-god hath set, and the night-shadows fall 
At once o’er the scene, like an Emperor’s pall, 
Bespangled with stars ’neath the Cross of the South, 
As I muse on the far-fading joys of our youth, 
I pray for ye all, my Beloved Ones, till fair 
Ye arise on my visions and solace my care ; 
For my heart still is true to the home of our love, 
Though the cold sky of Winter be frowning above. 

At Sea, Feb. 12, 1840. W.F. 


BRYANT’S AMERICAN POETS.* 


Ir gives us great pleasure to notice the publication of this 
work, because we are always glad to meet Mr. Bryant, as e 
literary man, in any way; but we must confess that we would 
much rather meet him as a Poet—breathing into the world’s 
ear the fine strains of his own chastened imagination—than as 
an Editor of the works of others. For it is but natural that 
we should prefer a solid addition to the sum of our treasures, 
to any account, however complete and discriminating, of those 
which we already possess. We are, moreover, half inclined 
to agree with ‘ Arcturus’ in deprecating this mania for criti- 
cising, selecting and compiling. In nine cases out of ten, pub- 
lications of this kind are undertaken with a single eye to the 
pecuniary profits of the publisher; no attempt is made to 
present merely that which is worthy of a place; but the first 
requisite being attained, namely, the collection of material 
sufficient to make a book of the given size, the sole remaining 
task is to select such as will ‘take’ in the market, and thus 
insure @ speedy return of ‘filthy lucre.’ We are in no want 
of editors and critics; but we are in want of something for 
them to edit and criticise ; we are in grievous want of some 
great masterpieces of Poetic Art. It is quite useless, further- 
more, te speculate upon the causes of this; we may prove to 
our own satisfaction, a thousand times over, that America is, 
of all countries in the world, just the one where Poetry should 
rise to its highest perfection; and we may talk about its scene- 
Ty, its climate, and the glorious freedom of its institutions, 
until we make it appear absolutely necessary that a great Po- 
et_should soon arise in our midst and pour forth a song for 


* Selections from the American Poets: b William Cullen - 
Namo Pers School District Library, No. 114.) T vel pp ake 





the world to hear; and yet, however much this may flatter our 
self-love, we do not readily see how it is to hasten his com- 
ing. We must confess that we are of the number who be- 
lieve that a ‘great genius is the gift of God,’ and not the 
mere result of any combination of circumstances. Who, for 
instance, in the early morning of English Poetry, would have 
ventured to declare that the course of events was tending to 
the production of a SHAKSPEARE, or what portents in the 
firmament betokened the near approach of Milton and of 
Byron? . 

But we are wandering grievously: whatever may be said 
against compilers and editors in general, no one surely will 
object to Mr. Bryant in particular: let us see how well he 
has fulfilled the expectations which might have been reasona- 
bly cherished. His selection was made expressly for the 
Scheel District Library, and is thus of necessity quite limited. 
For the purpose it was intended to serve, as a volume of that 
Library, we conceive it to be admirably adapted, No possible 
objection can be urged against the moral character of the 
specimens embraced in it: they are well calculated for mis- 
eellaneous reading, and will give to tyres a tolerably accurate 
conception of the present aspect of the poetic firmament in 
the Western Hemisphere. As the 114th number of that ex- 
cellent Library, then, we believe it to be an excellent work; 
but of course its circulation will not be confined within these 
limits. Any work that bears the name of W. C. Bryant will 
be read by literary men—and this will be anxiously sought by 
all who either feel or affect an interest in literary matters — 
For such we deem it incomplete and of little worth. Six 
shert poems are given from Jones Very, and this is a greater 
number than we have from the works of any other of the se- 
venty-eight authors introduced into this collection. Now we 
do not believe that any Poet would be willing that his chance 
| for immortality should be based upon the half dozen brief ex- 
cerpts which will thus go dewn to posterity—and we are quite 
certain that ne one wha is desirous" of aequiring a clear and 
distinct conception of the merits of an American author 
would be fully satisfied with the means thus put into his 
bands. 

We were greatly disappointed in not meeting with anything 
in the shape of a biographical sketch of the authors included ; 
not even the date of their birth, death, or any other waymark 
is given, and their works are published without note or comment. 
Now in the case of an ordinary Editor, perhaps this might 
have been a praiseworthy feature in his book ; and we have 
known sundry compilations which undoubtedly owed their 
success, in no small degree, to this very omission. But with 





almost as highly as his poetry, and a sketch more or less ex- 
tended of those whom he has introduced would have greatly 
enhanced the value of the work. To this, however, we are 
aware there were many objections, but these could not attach, 
at least with the same force, tothe furnishing of critical notices 
upon their productions. There is no poet of sufficient merit 
to deserve a place in the book, of whose writings it would not 
have been exceedingly interesting to know the opinion of its 
Editor; and there is certainly no ene whose reputation is so 
firmly established in the public mind that his merits would not 
have received additional clearness from the luminous and dis- 
criminating criticism of Mr. Bryant. Had he furnished such, 
however, we are not sure but we should have been stil] more 
dissatisfied with the work because it was not made up of them 
entirely. 

Almost the only agency which Mr. Bryant has had in this 
work is merely the selection of what he considered appropriate 
and deserving specimens from the writings of those whom he 
introduced, and even this he has not performed with quite as 








much discrimination as we should have expected. We think, 
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Mr. Bryant the case is entirely different ; we admire his prose | 





to be sure, that poets generally, are likely to be lenient critics 
of poetry ; and this not merely fcom a partiality to their calling 
and a disposition to exalt their ‘craft,’ but because they are pre- 
disposed by the mental character which makes them poets to 
be exceedingly tolerant. Poetry pleases rather by the images 
and thoughts which it suggests, than by those which it pre- 
sents—by the fires which it kindles within, more than by those 
which it applies from without. If this be so, is itnot nataralthat 
those should be most easily pleased whose fancies are most easily 
kindled and whose mental orgenization leads them most read- 
ily to appreciate and enables them most fully to carry out the 
thoughts suggested? Thus does it happen that a great Poet 
is never envious; itis only your third-rate versifier who is 
continually carping at ethers, jealous of their success, and far 
more avaricious of praise bimealf than desirous to beheld 
merit in another. There is, to be sure; very little that is 
discreditable or even worthless in Mr. Bryant's collection; but 
we are not certain that we have not to thank the diminutive 
size of the volume for this negative recommendation. There 
is some slight disproportion, apparently in the space allotted 
to different poets ; for instance, eleven pages are given to Wil- 
cox, but two and a half to Longfellow, and Sargent is dis- 
missed with what the ‘Globe’ calls a single ‘short sonnet,’ 
and that, moreover, by no means the best which he has writ- 
ten. Elizabeth Park has twelve pages, Mrs. Sigourney five, 
and Maria Davidson two. It appears to us, too, that the best 
pieces have not always been chosen. Mrs. Sigourney, Whit- 
tier, Sargent, Neal and Ciark have each written better 
pieces than are given. This is by no means the case with all 
embraced in the collection: the following for instance we re- 
gard as a very fair specimen of chaste pleasing poetry : 
TO THE WHIPPOORWILL. 
BY MRS E. F. ELLET. 
Pi Whence is thy sad and solew lay? 
Attendant on the pale moon's igh 
Why shun the garish blaze of day 7 
When darkness fills the dewy air, 
Nor sounds the song of happier bird, 
Alone, amid the silence there, 
Thy wild and plaintive note is heard. 


be se unseen, thy pensive moan 

‘our’d in no living comrade’s ear, 

The forest’s shaded depths alone 
Thy mournful melody can hear. 


Beside what still and secret spring, 

In what dark wood the li day, 
Sett’st thou with dusk and folded wing, 

To while the hours of light away ? 
Sad minstrel! thou hast learned, like me, 

That life’s deceitful gleam is vain; 
And well the lesson profits thee, 

Who will not trust its charm again. 
Thou, unbeguiled, thy plaint dost trill 

Tc listening night, when mirth is o’er: 
I, heediess of the warning, still 

Believe to be deceived once more. 

We are surprised that only one short extract from the peems 
of C. F. Hoffman is embraced in Mr. Bryant’s collection ; but 
this is a very good one, as our readers will conclude for them- 
selves. We think, however, that Hoffman's song ‘ Sparkling 
and bright’ is one of the best things that he or any other 
American has written; but this is very properly excluded from 
this collection, designed as it is for aSchool library. It finds 
its appropriate place in the ‘ American Melodies.’ 


INDIAN SUMMER. 
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The timid rabbit from the furze is peeping, - 
And from the springy spray the ceeirtalS gayly leaping. 
I love thee, Autumn, for thy scenery, ere 
The eet as miner chase the varied dyes 
That w ining year ; 
T love the oa theatede, | 
The gorveous hues that timge each falling leaf; 
Lovely as Beauty’scheek, as Woman’s love too brief; 
I love the note of each ~ bird ra A a 
As on the wind she pours her parting lay, 
And wings her loitesing flightto summer climes away. 
Oh, Nature! still I fondly turn to thee 
With feelings fresh as e’er my childhood’s were; 
wild passion-toss’d my youth may be, 
Toward thee I still the same devotion bear ; 
To thee—to thee—though health and hope no more 
Life’s wasted verdure may to me restore— 
I still ean, childlike, come as when in prayer 
I bow’d my head upon a mother’s knee, . 
And deem’d the world, like her, all truth and purity. 


We should be glad to make more copious extracts from 
Mr. Bryant’s collection, but our limited space forbids. We 
cannot resist the inclination, however, to present one of 
Holmes’ quietly yet broadly humorous effusions. Although, 
since the awful catastrophe which he has duly chronicled, he 
has ‘ never dared to write as funny as he can,’ he has, never- 
theless written funnier things than 

THE TREADMILL SONG. 
The stars are rolling in the sky, 
The earth rolls on below. 
And we feclehe rattling wheel 
Then ae 4-4 erllant boys, 
away, m 
And make the ae fly ; 
Why should not wheels go round about, 
Like planets in the sky ? 


Wake up, wake up, my duck-legged man, 
stir your Dold 8; 
Arouse, arouse, my gawky friend, 
And shake your spider-legs; 
What though you're awkward at the trade, 
There’s time enough to learn, 
So lean upon the rail, my lad, 
And take another turn. 


They’ve builtus up a noble wail 
To keep the vulgar out; 
We 've nothing in the world todo 
But just to walk about; 
So faster, now, you middle men, 
And try to beat the ends; 
It’s pleasant work to ramble round 
Among one’s honest friends. 
Here! tread upon the long man’s toes ; 
He sha’nt be lazy here ; 
And punch the little feliow’s ribs, 
nd tweak the lubber’s ear— 
He’s lost them both: don’t pull his hair, 
Because he wears a scratch, 
But poke him in the farther eye, 
hat isn’t in the patch. 
Hark! fellows, there ’s the supper-bell, 
so our work is done ; 
It’s pretty —suppose we take 
A or two for fun! 
If ever they should turn me out 
When I have better grown, 
Now hang me but I mean to have 
A treadmill of my own! 


Here we must stop. We are glad that Mr. Bryant pro- 
mises another volume, from materials yet untouched, notwith- 
standing the blemishes in the one before us. On many ac- 
counts we think it inferior to the ‘ Selections’ published by Mr. 
Cheever some years ago; for that was aceompanied by some 
brief but excellent notices both critical and biographical. It 
is, nevertheless, an agreeable and useful work and will be 
deservedly popular. 





Tue EvectricaL Et at THe ADELAIDE GALLERY.— 
This curious fish is forty inches in length. It was not seen 
to eat until two months after it was brought to the gallery ; 
but seme blood was placed daily in its tub among the water, 
and this, it is supposed, supplied it with the means of life. 
After it was experimented upon by Mr. Farraday, it appeared 
tobe in better health, and commenced eating, making its first 
meal of four small fish; at present it eats one daily. It pro- 
duces all the effects common to electricity—chemical decom- 
position, evolution of heat, the sparks, &c. A fish between 
four and five inches in length, half a minute after it was caught 
was placed in thetub with the eel, which forming itselfinto a coil, 
struck the fish, which instantly turned lifeles on its side; the 
eel then swallowed it with evident gout. The shocks of the 
eel, Professor Farraday found, are strongest from the tail; 
and a gudgeon, which was thrown into the tub, evidently 
aware of this, kept bis head opposite to that of the eel, and 
escaped ;—there they were, eon and eel, nez-a-nez, re- 
garding each other with attention. 


THE NEW-YORKER. 





Songs of the Mighland sles. 
BY C. DONALD MACLEOD. 
No. Ul. 
THERE’s an isle in the ocean* 
That never hath rest, 
But strays like a wood-bird 
Who seeks for her nest ; 
Though flewers spring o’er it, 
And song-birds abound, 
Though its fountains gush brightly, 
No haven is found. 


Oh! thus hath my spirit 
In sorrow gone forth, 
To wander, uncared for, 
Unloved, o’er the earth: 
Though Beauty can waken 
Each pulse to a thrill, 
And Passion glows warmly, 
’T is desolate still. 


On each burst of its feeling 

“lath coldness been set, 

And its pulses sre aching 
With memory yet: 

It longs for the dark grave, 
Where, wanderings past, 

’T will find a sweet haven 
To rest in at last! 

* “In Lennox is a great loch, the wherein is observed three won- 
derfulle things,” &c. &c. &c. 

“The thirde is one of these iles, the which is not corroborat, nor 
united with the grounde; but hath heene perpetualie loose. And al- 
though it bee fertile of goode grasse, and replenished with neate, yet 
is moved by the waves of the water; and is traasported, somewhiles 


to one point, and otherwhiles toward another.” 
A memoire of the wonderfulle things of Scotlande, 1585. 





For The New- Yorker. 
FEMALE SOVEREIG \S. 

Unpver this title Mrs. Jamieson has given her sex two 
volumes, which every woman ought to read. The most in- 
teresting facts are culled with judgement and given with fidel- 
ity. Still, even at this late day, we must raise our feeble 
voice against Mrs. J.’s deduction, that females (because of 
their sex) have been unfortunate sovereigns. This is not 
historic truth. History is a collection of facts; we must take 
them as they stand. When we moralise on the effects cer- 
tain causes might have produced, we have strayed from his- 
tory, and, it is possible, are none the nearer to philosophy. 
It is true of the sex, that “‘ we are made to adorn the world, 
rather than to command it ;”’ but it is no less true, that we 
sheuld look at historical facts in their just bearing, or it is 
useless to study them at all, Mrs. Jamieson’s theory can be 
best examined by a candid review of the reigas she has given 
in support of her position. We will take them up in her own 
order : 

Semiramis ean hardly be termed an established historical 
identity. She is a dim, gigautic shadow, dressed in fabled 
colors. Her era was before the birth of profane history. All 
that tradition reveals of her is, that in Asia—where woman, 
to the remotest times, has been a mere possession, a slave— 
a queen, great in design and magnificent in execution, held 
under her sway a vast empire; that she was obeyed by mil- 
lions in her life, and, after death, received from posterity di- 
vine honors. Queenlike indeed must have been the intellect 
that won and kept such power; and most beneficent her rule, 
since the recollection has been so grateful to succeeding ages. 
Her memory was revered through the East; and vague and 
uncertain as are the traces of the stupendous works attributed 
to ker, she has left, at the distance of thirty-five centuries, 
the imprint of a splendid and useful character. Useful—for 
tradition ascr bes to her that “she made roads, and led rivers, 
and fertilized barren realms, where, before her reign, the wild 
beast only had trod.” She wished to play the conqueror too, 
like the lords of creation, but was less happy than in her sys- 
tem of internal improvements. 

About two centuries after, lived Nicotris, another Assyrian 
queen, who resembled her in the splendor and extent of her 
public works. It is possible that both these names were im- 
personations of dynasties, and that the works of a race of 
kings have concentrated their lustre on a single name. But 
the general belief sustains the individual existence of these 





illustrious queens of Assyria. 


For the New-Yorker, — 


Cleopatra—the last Cleopatra—brings us to the 
era, when the world, p'urged im the déepeat . 
was awaiting the light of oa day. so — 
had not yet appeared when the Egyptian queen lived and died, 
the type and victim of her age. Egypt,» fragment of the 
usurped empire of Alexander, was the portion of *poils allot 
ted to Ptolemy Lagus. Planted in a kingdom won by force 
and sustained by crime, the history of the dynasty of the 
Ptolemies is a series of such monstrous atrocities, that hi 
nature sickens at the recital. Cleopatra, last of the 
line, came to the throne on a joint possession with her brother, 
Unable to cope with the artful and treacherous ministers at 
the young Ptolemy, who wished to remove her from the sov. 
reignty, she fled to Syria. She was then scarcely sixteen; 
yet, with wonderful perseverance and address, she formed 4 
strong party, levied an army, and returned to Egypt to decide 
by arms the contest with her brother. They were laid dow, 
at the command of Cresar, who constituted himself umpire in 
the dispute. On that all-powerful umpire let the shame 
if the decision was unjust. Cleopatra gave herself to infamy, 
but Cesar betrayed the honor of the Roman name, in alloy. 
ing partiality, not good faith, to decide on the welfare of 
nation. The weakness and vices of the young queen are be. 
yond extenuation; but we must not forget that she was edy. 
cated a votary of the dark Isis, and cannot be fairly judged 
by those who have been formed ina purer faith Qur bus. 
ness at present is with the political effects of her career, Ay 
sovereign, she ruled Egypt, for twelve years after the decision 
of Cesar, with ability and success. She was respected 
home and abrvad; and under her liberal and pacific policy, 
her realm was more rich, prosperous and happy, than it hay 
been at any time in the nineteen centuries that have since 
rolled away. It was not the mismanagement of Cleopain 
that swept Egypt from the list of kingdoms: It was the rest 
less, insatiable tide of Roman ambition. A second time she 
delayed the catastrophe by conciliating Pompey, at the ex- 
pense of another stain of infamy. A third time she wasim- 
plicated in the civil dissensions that convulsed Rome. It was 
impossible to avoid it, for she was a Roman vassal. Antony, 
in the tone of a dictator, commanded her to appear befor 
him in Cilicia. She obeyed, and the rough but magnificent 
warrior felt the power of charms that had subdued a Cow 
and a Pompey; he knelt, a suppliant lover, where he had in- 
tended to command as master. Thenceforward bound to the 
faction of Marc Antony, Cleopatra brought to his aid the rich 
resources of her kingdom, and faithfully adhered to his for 
tunes until the fatal battle, o- rather flight, of Actium. » Eves 
that was dictated by cowardice rather than treachery, and at 
any rate the same results were inevitable. Antony was n 
match, in war or policy, for the victorious Cesar. If he had 
evaded an Actium, he would have found a Pharsalia; and 
Egyyt, compelled at first to the alliance, was included, by the 
enchainment of circumstances, in his fall. In considering the 
primary causes, it must be remembered that it was not the 
queen Cleopatra who first bent her country to a foreign yoke} 
that was the act of the king her father. After the diadem of 
the Ptolemies had come in collision with the Roman Eagle, 
the destiny of the wearer was fixed. Like all who felt’th 
blighting shadow of that influence, he must live a vassal, 
die a victim. 

In brillant contrast with the frail and temporising daughter 
of the royal house of Egypt, stands the fearless and bigh 
souled Zenobia, the self-made queen of that ‘ Palmyra in the 
wilderness’ whose ruins at this day fill the traveler with'awe 
and admiration. Zenobia—a widow, though young—married 
Ojenathus, a chief of some warlike tribes who roved in the 
vicinity of Palmyra, and shared, as companion and equal, al 
the perils and adventures cf her desert lord. Together they 
won and ruled their sand girded kingdom of Palmyre—t? 
gether revenged the cruel fate of the captive emperor Véle 
rian, and startled the tyrant shah of Persia with thelr Ari 
war-cry at the gates of his palace. The Roman Senate gave 
Odenathus the title of Augustus, and General of the Bait} 
but, ever ungrateful, when death removed him from thet 
path, they sought to wrest from his widow the throne she 
helped to raise, or, with mock clemency, affected to regard 
as a favored vassal one who so short a space before had beet 
an invaluable ally. The undaunted queen asserted her inde 





pendence, and, ina pitched battle, defeated their genersh 
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SELECTED LITERATURE, 





Jt as it were i , all spirit and al) gaiety. 
le who, the day before, had been so concerned about 
ber modesty, was here transformed inte a thoroughly natural 
and joyous creature ; for, when the chief guide remarked that 
had a right to a kiss on that spot, she made no resistance, 
but ted her ~-7 for the pepe aay re- 

change is probably to be ascribed to a hitherto un- 
ee anertenioal infipnicn af don atenenphonp of thoilet- 
tiest mountains of Europe upon the female constitution. Of 
course de Saussure, with all his experiments, had no oppor 

of arriving at such a conclusion fifty-two years ago; 
but it is now an established axiom that ladies whe are coy 
and prudish in the plain become kind and complying on the 
‘After the salu'e, Coutet, who had before been very grave, 
extremely gallant, and seid to Mademoiselle d’ Angeville: 
“ Mademoiselle must now, in requital, ascend Ment Blanc 
higher than has yet been attempted.” Ata signal from him, 
all the other guides lent a hand, and fairly lifted the lady up- 
wards of four feet above the surface of the snow. After this 
supplementary ascent, the provisions were ——— espe- 
cially as the lady had recovered her appetite where all other 
travelers lose theirs. She ate with great relish and, as a 
Joyal Frenchwoman, drank a glass of champagne to the health 
of the Count de Paris. Immediately afterward, she fell to 
work upon her correspondence, and wrote four or five letters 
to her relatives and friends in Geneva and its environs as 
Napoleon formerly dated decrees from the Kremlin. In this 
there was, to be sure, something of affectation. The short 
time that she passed here she might have employed to better 
than in writing letters; for now she had but a very 
Cer ietereal fer examining the prospect in all its parts. It 
was not till she had finished her one yee that she di- 
rected her attention to the view, favored by a perfectly clear 
and serene sky, such as few have met with on Ment Blanc. 
Here, then, stood Mademoiselle d’Angeville, upon a lofty 
island, amdst an ocean of immense mountain waves. Over- 


* Jooking the mighty chains of the Cattian, Grajan, Pennine, 


and Lepontine Alps, and the Alps of Glarus, Uri, Unterwal- 
den and Berne, which ley at her feet, like huge dragons, with 
scales, horns and teeth, she must have been amply compen- 
sated for what she did not see—for the view, which ether 
travelers profess to have obtained, of Milan, the Mediterranean, 
Venice, and the Adriatic Sea. She declared that she could 
not discover the slightest trace of any of these objects, not- 


' withstanding the sharpness of her sight and the serenity of 


the atmosphere, since at this distance even with a good tele 
scope, the whole scene is blended into an undefined mass, of 
an ash-gray. On this point, however, we shall not insist. 
With rapid and practised hand she made several sketches 
and was only prevented from takixg more by a cold of 8° 
Reaumur. What other travelers relate concerning great de- 
bility, sleepiness, disposition to vomit, bleeding at the nese, 
pain in the eyes, faintness of sounds, &c., she did not find 
confirmed by her own experience. In short, Ment Blanc ap- 
peared to her in many respects totally different from what it 
had done to preced.ng travelers. 


After a s:ay of fifty minutes, she commerced her descent, 
which was performed without accident, and of course much 
more rapidly than the ascent. That meteoroiogical ivfluence 
On feminine delicacy to whi: h we have alluded, still continued 
to prevail in all its force, for Mademoiselle d’Angeville made 
no scruple to glide down over the mirror-like surface ef the 
snow in the same manner as male travelers—that is to say 
seated, the guide sitting between her legs, of which he took 
fast hold. Within half on hour after they had left the top it 
was enveloped in a dense fog, which did not clear away for 
above a week. 

Itisaremakable circumstance that two other successful 
attemp’s to ascend Mont Blanc were made at the same time 
wih Mademoiselle d’ Angeville’s. M. Stoppe, of Posen, with 
six guides, and M. Eisenkramer, the landlord of the Union, 
at Chamouni, with his guides and porters, started shortly after 
her, passed the night not far from the lady, on the Grands 
Mulets, and reached the summit of the mountain very soon 
after her. Th :s, then, were, for a moment, twenty four per- 
sons at once on the top of Mont Blanc. Stoppe and Eisen- 

congratulated the lady on her successful ascent, but 
stayed on the summit a much shorter time than she did, and 
saw scarcely any thing, for they left it again in five minutes, 
as though they had come merely for the sake of saying that 
they had been there. 

In a few,hours, Mademoiselle d’Angeville had passed the 
Places which i: had eost such labor to ascend, and reached 
the station of the Grands Mulets. The days were too short, 
and the lady too much fatigued, for her to think of returning 
the same dey to Chamouni, as Eisenkramer did, after resting 
® while on the rock. She again passed the night there, made 
several sketches in the morning, and arrived about noon at 

taoum, where she was received with great rejoicing, with 
songs, and the firing of guns, both by natives and foreigners. 
She dined at the table d’héte of the Union On the following 
day she gave the guides their usual treat, which had a gece 
interest. At the head of the table sat Marie de Mont 
Blanc, no longer handsome and blooming, but lively and full 
of spirits, and who even drank so freely at the desert that her 
very loud. Mademoiselle d’Angeville, the 


onl of dha SelM, ond dh the honors in the genuine French 
style. 

Tt was some days before Mademoiselle d’ Angeville returned 
to Geneva, where she immediately fell to work to prepare for 
the an account of ber ascent, with six 

hat will be the consequence of all this? The ascent of 
Ment Blanc, which, since Dr. Paccard’s attempt, has been 
accomplished by twenty-nine travelers, and et least one hun- 
dred guides, and in which not one has lost his life or sustained 
any censiderable injury—(for Dr. Hammel’s three guides 
would not have been overwhelmed by an avalanche if the too 
adventurous traveler bad not persisted in pushing on in spite 
of their warning)—this ascent will now probably become as 
common an excursion from Chamouni as that to the Grands 
Mulets and the Jardin, especially for the chivalrous and 
wealthy English ladies, fond of riding and fox-hunting. I say 
wealthy, for sach an excursion cannot cost much less than 
fifteen hundred francs, (nearly $300,) whether the attempt 
succeeds or not. 





From the New- Monthly for Nov. 
A QUARREL WITH OLD PROVERBS. 


BY LAMAN BLANCHARD. 

I. ‘FINE FEATHERS MAKE FINE BIRDS,’ 

NoTs#ING more universal than the faith ed in this false 
preverb, and nothing more degrading and ruinous. Since 
sermons were first preached on themes associated with whited 
sepulchres, having foul odors and rottenness within—since 
lectures on those robes and furred gowns that hide lust and 
cruelty—since pictures of immortal Bobadils, with swashing 
air and sneakiog heart, were fir-t presented on the stage, the 
fallacy of the maxim has been glaringly apparent to every eye, 
while, as a practical rule of life, it remains as fully in force as 
ever. Those who have the wisdom to ridicule it as the guide 
of others, have the folly oftentimes, and continually in some 
affairs, to follow it themselves. 
It is an absurd taste, or rather an irrational prejudice, that 
objects to fine feathers, except as aids to deception, and as 
substitutes for what they should adern. It is good to laugh 
at that worst of vulgarities, which is always dreading to be 
thought vulgar, and fears to array itself ina graceful and be- 
coming garb, lest its solid qualities should be mistaken for 
mere glitter. He is a shallow philosopher who is frightened 
at the thought of beixg taken for a coxcomb, and dresses 
meanly to denote the greatness of his mind. The foppery of 
the beau is to be preferred to the foppery of the sloven. All 
grand disdain of trifles is a symptom of littlenes:, and an af- 
fected contempt for fair ornament is the most pitiful of aff-c- 
tations. 

The ‘ goodly outside’ is excellent, when not falsely assum- 
ed ; but the worst natural face that nature’s journeyman ever 
left unfinished is betterthan the bravest mask than ever hid ir. 
The sword-sheath of exquisite workmanship—the gilt vellum 
and the rich leather in which the pages of poetry and philos- 
ophy are preserved—may be vanities, but they are never de- 
spised except by a vanity infinitely more preposterous. But 
because they are fair to see, and to be prized in themselves, 
shall we admit with our ferefa‘hers—as by implication we 
must if we take our text for the rule—that fine scabbards 
make finely-tempered blades, and that splendid binding makes 
a precious bouk ! 

Took at the crowds of gaudy over dressed people in the 
world, who seem to have taken such pains to display, not to 
hide, the hypocrisy which is their rule of action—who want to 
yass for fine people, and begin by showing that they do, which 
at once defeats the whole project. There are the fine feath- 
ers truly, but what are the birds? Look at the whole fa:nily 
of the Peacocks with their tails spread! Do their splendid 
dyes convince any body that they have melodious voices, or, 
when all that gorgeous plumage is plucked off, would a fam 
ished pauper dine upon the tenderest of the train while stew- 
ed boot-tops were to be had? 

Look at the style of this author; how smeoth and glossy it 
is— how pleasingly mettled and how gaily crested; it bristles 
up occasionally into a sort of bland fiercenees, and carries the 
fine-feather principle as far as it will go. But has any critic out 
of the moon discovered him to be a fine writer because he af- 
fects the air of one? His sentences are nicely balanced, his 
periods seductively rounded; but what do they contain? 
Does any one suspect him of heving been once troubled with 
a thought in his whole life? Was he ever, even in a dream, 
the possessor of a solitary idea? Look again at this acter; 
he may boast from his birth the fine feathers in which a name 
associated with excellence always decorates its inheritor ; but 

who is it that therefore sees in him a Richard or an Othello? 
Look at this specimen of a fine gentleman ; in outward form 
and bearing, in dress and manner, he has every requisite, ex- 
cept the power— in whatecever he may say or donot of be- 
ing true and generous —but of hiding from common observers 
his utter heartlessness, duplicity, avarice, and self-love. He 
has every thing that belongs to the gei.tleman, except the 
spirit of one. A fine bird indeed his fine feathers make of 
him! Look again at this painter. Are his ue forms 
and brilliant colors tokens of high art—or of low artifice? Do 
not consider his plumage, the mean, meagre, stu- 
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Tke allusions here, are less to individuals than to classes ; 
and in the same way, with the same result, the reference 
might be extended to every department of Pretension ; in law 
science, and divinity ;—we might almost venture to say, but it 
must be said with reverence, in oratory, and in statesmansbip ! 


In all these, the pomp of the feathers often conceals for a 
time the poverty of the bird, only to be afterwards seen in 
ridiculous contrast with it. The successful quibble at the ex- 
pense of truth, the falee gallop in reason or on railroads.at the 
expense of safety, the humble air masking ambition, and the 
‘damned error’ blessed with a saving text—the rush ef words 
and the jumble of images intended for a sublime burst, and 
the expedient measure which makes nothing certain but the 
sacrifice of principle—are so many instances that le ima- 
gine they can wear fine feathers with effect all 
threugh life, however they may laugh at others when similarly 
tricked out, 

The finery intended to im on the world retains its power 
of keeping the wearer arn one ome in absurd notions of self- 
importance, long after it has lost the effect of deceiving the 
looker-on. The mere glitter ceases to please: and the charm 
once gone. comes the.sound conviction, that the tone of the 
fiddle would be improved if the varnish were scraped off. To 
prefer the spoiled tone for the sake of the gloss, would be to 
prefer, for the sake of his fine feathers, the taste of a macaw 
with the toughness of half a century his bones, to the 
flavor of a Sarttiigptulth nathing bus’ bis tandavend Sdlhians 
flesh to atone for his pleinness. 


Mt. ‘WHERE THERE ’S A WILL THERE’S A WAY.’ 
This is the argumenm: of the strong, in app ag 
ment of the week but often in real aggravation of their mis- 
fortunes. Those whose way lies clear and open before them, 
make it a point of conscience to decide that the onward 
movement is in others a mere matter of the will, and that all 
whose path is utterly blocked up, are obstinate people and 

won’t stir. 

Itis the argument of the stag to the tortoise when the bushes 
were on fire, ‘“‘ Why don’t you run?” 

Fleetness was easy to the creature sympathising, and he 
recommended fleetness to his slowly-crawling friend. How 
vain would it have been to represent to the adviser the im- 
possibility of running? To have said to him, 

“It is very kind of you, my frend, to prescribe for me the 
same means of safety you are about to employ yourself; but 
just do me the faver to glance at these long slim legs of yours, 
and say if they bear the most distant resemblance to these 
queer little stumps of mine? Running is undoubtedly the 
best remedy in the present case ; wi'h youit is as easy as effica- 
cious, with me as unaiteinable-as desirable. You must put 
yourself in my place, and stand upon legs like mine before you 
can judge accurately of the means that I possess of following 
your advice.” 

To answerthe generous adviser thus is to question his sa- 
gacity and rebuke bis zeal. His retort is, that to counsel 
ple to run, who won’t because they never did, is hopeless la- 
ber—'het they don’t know what they can do till they try and 
that for his part he has invariably found that where there ’s a 
will there 's a way. And off bounds the generous adviser down 
the first open road that presents itself to him, just to show 
practically how very easy it is to scamperaway. But it is 
rather hard for the unlucky animal that has to stay and be 
burnt, to feel the additional mortification of being abandoned 
as a victim to his own obstinacy; as a creature so in love with 
laziness, that he would rather perish than help himself. 

A man’s thoughts are seldom more occupied about himself 
than when he is giving advice to his neighbor. He looks at 
his own means, determines what with those means he would 
do were he in the condition of his client, and advises accord- 
ingly. Tell him he has mistaken his own resources and posi- 
tion fur yours, and you only make him insist the mere loudly 
that you mey do the same thing if you like. Show him that 
the power is on your part u'terly wanting, and you convince 
him of your deficiency of will. Prove to him that you can’t, 
and he cries in a tone of despairing and indignant friendli- 
ness, *‘ Ah! well, you won’t.”” He hes but one idea, one 
immovable conviction, that where there's a will there must 
be a way. There is no way open to you, and you stand there- 
fore self convicted of refusing to proceed. Your friend mean- 
time has an excellent excuse for withholding all interpesition 
and giving himself no further trouble. He sits down with an 
easy conscience. He has told yeu what to do, and you have 
merely answered that you cannot do it—in other words, that 
you don’t choose. 

Look at Smoothly; he represents-a class. He is one of 
the lucky people, How should they understand the 
doctrine of a non-existence of a way in of the existence 
of a will?’ Whatsoever they take in , thrives, not in 
consequence of their cultivation of it, but in very defiance of 
their neglect. Wheresoever they turn, they are sure to find, 
without seeking it, a pleasant path open, and inviting them 
te enter. They never encountered an insurmountable obsta- 
cle in their lives; they do not know what the term means 
They have rarely met with 8 temporary impediment, and then 
it was of such brief continuance, as rather to give a zest to 
exertion than to prove an inconvenience. Fortune, upon 


whose wheel their neighbors are broken hourly, smiles upon 








them always, peeping from her bandage slily, in the excess 
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of favoritism Nocarelessness on their part can elude, no 
insensibility disgust her. _If shun her favors, she follows ; 
if they shut the door, she flings her precious treasures to them 
in at the window. They take pains oftentimes to show that 
they neither deserve nor desire all this partiality, but they 
can no more lose their good luck than their personal identity. 
Their acorns come up oaks in a single night—they are not 
allowed time enough to be unfortunate. If by any chanee 
,you heac of a disaster happening to these lucky people, you 
laugh, not out of spite, but in pure consciousness that the 
seeming calamity is in reality a godsend. If their banker 
were to fail to-day, nd upon it they drew out every six- 
lay; or if by an apparent misfortune they had a 
| eer as teantig sete bate dvuipindchdaemsevane 
that they contrive by some inconceivable turn of luck, to get 
forty shillings inthe pound. If they hear the bell tolling for 
a relation ef theirs, it is most likely for some old eccentric 
cousin whom they never saw, but whe has left them most 
tedly a handsome estate, because he knew they did 
not want it, and because he had a taste for surprising people: 
and if at any future time a storm were to tear up by the roots 
an old tree upon that estate, would be sure to discover a 
glorious treasure buried it. Every ill-wind is sure 
to blow good to them. Smoothly is the representative of a 
class, not very numerous, perhaps, but very weil known. How 
should they who succeed in every thing without an endeavor, 
believe success to be in any case unattainable, if endeavors 
be strenuously used! They have ‘somebody’s luck and their 
own too,’ and they make no allowance for those who have 
none at all. 

Look, on the other hand, at poor ott Tryback: he is one 
of a larger class, and altogether as unlucky. His whole life 
is one struggle against the stream, going back insensibly 
amidst desperate efforts to get on. He never knew what it 
was to tire, to shrink from a task because it seemed hopeless, 
to refuse to make a necessary experiment because he had tried 
it unsuccessfully before. And yet he never knew what it was 
te succeed. He makes every possible effort, and goes through 
every stage of failure before he ventures to call on Hercules 
for help: and wher his call is answered, the help is vain.— 
Hercules himself, do what he may, cannot get him out of the 
scrape. Their labor is all labor in-vain. The stone is rolled 
up hill with incredible toil, only to roll down again farther 
than ever from the top. Still the struggler despairs not, still 
he renews his work. His progress in life is but the practice 
of the soldier’s marching-step, the legs moving as if in ed- 
vance, but without stirring from the spot, unless it be to slip 
backward. He can never get on. He is foredoomed to fail. 
pall were to see him a hundred yards ahead in the race, 

within an inch ef winning, you might still bet ten to one 
en his losing it. Skill and exertion avail him nothing egainst 
his systematic ill-fortune. The horse he mounts upon knows 
his rider, and drops; the life-boat he jumps into upsets.— 
Even with good cards the game gees against him; his knaves 
and queens regularly fall victims to kings and aces. The tide 
oe just as he seems to have a chance of going with 
it. scheme, successful on fifty occasions, fails at the 
fifty-first trial, the day he takes it in hand. His career is a 
series of forlorn hopes, from which his courage never flinched, 
but in which fortune never stood his friend. There is no ill- 
luck stirring but what lights on his shoulders ; and from those 
shoulders his head would infallibly be taken by a cannon-ball, 
if but one head were doomed to be carried off on a battle- 
field of ten thousand. 

What lack of will is there here? It is the way that is 
wanting; yet the troubles of such ill-starred toilers 
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cost a struggle, herein decides against the ill-luck that has 
been bravely wrestled against; and the weakness that has 
never known a trial, assumes a manifest superiority ovcr the 
energy that has been tried, though it failed. 

The powerful and the fortunate are very fond of the maxim, 
«where there’s a will there’s a way;”’ and they rarely use 
it without expressing in very clear terms 8 cold, insolent, and 
uncharitable judgement upon exertions they are themselves 
not called upon to make, while they modestly declare that 
such exertions, if by them made, would be triumphant. They 
say, in short, to the weak and unprosperous—‘ You might 
succeed if you would, for effort is success, and we should find 
a certain and easy conquest where you have met but baffled 
hopes and continual defeat!’”’ This is the language of lucky 
people to the ill-starred, of comfortable indolence to unres- 
pected because profitless exertion. 





From the Ladies’ Repository for Dec. 


SUSQUEHANNA SCENERY, 


BY MISS 5. C. EDGARTON. 

Ir is a pretty ride from Auburn to Ithaca. The road is 
almost a perfect level through the whole distance, with a wide 
extent of rich country on one side, and the wooded shores of 
the lake upon the ether. From the summit of the hill at 
Ithaca I had the most delightful view I ever witnessed. The 
sweet lake of Cayuga, winding away among the old hills, and 
reflecting the face of Heaven with all its smiles; the gallant 
‘Simeon De Witt,’ ploughing the azure tide, and the pretty 
village with its elegant edifices rising upon the hill-side, made 
ore of the sweetest pictures in the world. 

Owego is another fine village; and here I was first intro- 
duced to the beautiful Susquehanna. You will laugh at my 
epithets of ‘fine ’ and ‘ sweet’ and ‘ beautiful,’ but I assure 
you there is no getting along without them in this description. 
Were I[ in a mood of poetry this morning, I would sing of the 
winding stream and the giant hills—but to speak of the Sus- 
quebanna and the Allegavies even in sober prose will be 
enowugh—one must judge from their names that they are 
beautiful. 

The Susquehanna is a shallow river, but its bed is bright 
with sand and glittering pebbles, and all along its course it is 
broken and turned aside at intervals, by little grassy islands, 
shaded with moss-grown trees, and ted with flowers; a 
thousand silvery creeks run singing to its besom wild tales 
of their mountain homes; and the stout old sycamores bend 
their venerable brows to the music of its eternal hymn. Dear 
Susquehanna! I have learned to love thee as I love my own 
native streams ; and if the favorites of Nature may be adopted, 
thou shalt have an equal dowry of my life-long affection. 

The Alleganies are a bold, rich line of mountains, standing 
out in their beautiful pride, and curving the gentle river at 
their will. Sometimes they thwart its ceurse, and send it 
back for many a rugged mile to some wilder and more ro- 
mantic pass, leaving the soft vales that would have loved its 
companionship, to the tamer converse of the birds and winds. 

Dense forests, that man never yet dared disturb, make their 
dwellings upon these mountains; and while I now watch them 
from my window, it is after the spirit of Autumn hes thrown 
over them her ‘coat of many colors,’—a token of her love. 
The mellowness of October sunshine is not the only light that 
makes them glorious. On acool meonlight evening the white 
mist will rise up like a spirit from the river, and bend over 
them, wrapping them in a mantle, ethereal as the ‘ drapery of 
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beautiful of the Towanda hills, It was but a path and a very 


rugged one, through which J. our patient quadruped. 
Over the stones and ledges rotten timbers that obstructed 
our way, the good old fellow toiled with willing steps, encour- 
opp bp Ce pees ee reached him from behind, and 
eager for the rest which he flattered himself was before him 
Sometimes we were to the rays of the sun, and 
sometimes sesso tenant Oe of fragrant pines. 
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daughter—bright Susq pening her arms embrec 
a little tree-fringed isle, and hasting onward peers boldir g ig 
fast to her bosom, and singing it to rest. The fertile 

and slopes, clusters of white houses, the bridge that panned 
the river with its snowy arch, the mountains vicinal and 
mote, made up the scene weloved. Peace be with infivens, 








* * * * * 

Jolting along in a stage-coach over ene of those f; 

‘ Narrows,’ which are met so often among the Alleganies, 
suddenly came in sight of the valley of Sheshequin. 4 

‘* There,” said J. ‘‘is my chiidhood’s home; is it not begy. 
tiful ?” 

“* Very, very beautiful, ” was the reply, as I turned to gure 
enchantingly upon its loveliness; and the words of Moos 
came instantly to mind, with a peculhar power and expres 
siveness ; 

There is not in this wide world a valley eo sweet, 

As that vale in whose bosom the bright waters meet: 
Oh! the last ray of feeling and life must depa 

Ere the kleom of that vailey shall fade {rom my heart. 


Below us, far dewna precipice, lined with shrubs and 
Irish buts, ran the silvery river of our love. In its bosom 
rested a pretty island with slant trees reclining above the 
waves. A sand-bar reached from this to the shore, form 
in the dry seasons an excellent path, and always H 
near to surface of the river to tempt the feet of an up. 
trammeled mountain maiden in her search for poetry and 

This little isle was a favorite retreat of the girl-poet 
in the wild luxuriance of her early life. Here the shadows 
of the green trees fell soothingly upon her brow, and here her 
eyes gazed down into the delved | water, and found a rich 
similitude of their own soft, melancholy depths. 

“‘ The vale of Sheshequin is as b autiful as Wyoming, only 
much smaller, ” remarked my friend. “It is a comparison 
often instituted by travelers.” 

“ T should love it better for being small, ” was the rejoinder; 
“T love little scenes and little things the world ail over. There 
is sublimity in space, but beauty is made up of little parts, 
A tree, a knoll of flowers, a singing brook, a bird, a butterfly, 
a bee—are not these a picture? I leve things near; a wavy 
horizon is beautiful, but give me to dwell in the shelter of 
hills, where the far-off is not known. I love not distant 
things; fancy must bring the beloved ever near me, or I can- 
not feel for them, and they are forgotten. ” 

From the river at Sheshequin, smooth, rich lands slope of 
to the mountains, giving place to a pretty village of white 
houses, separated by cultivated farms. The hills are chiefly 
wooded to the summit; one or two only are bare to the sm 
beame, breaking open the forest to a pleasing variety of scene. 
A deep gorge in one of the mountains, affords a channel to 
the ‘ wild mountain stream, ’ and is filled up with grand old 
forest trees, and darkness like the witchery of twilight. 

Leaving Sheshequin with a sigh, we were hurried on our 
winding way to the precincts of the Empire State. I shall 
never forget one scene that broke on us at night, as we drew 
near to Owego. We were upon the banks of the river. Per 
up its winding course rose a hill, and upon the brow of that 
hill rose a light, a yellow gorgeous light, oblong at first, and 
flaming like a fire. Its reflection in the river was like alance 
of silver quivering in the unknown depths of the night. The 
stars looked on in silence. Dimly defined, the black trees 
stood giant-like against the sky—virgins with their lamps, 
awaiting the bridegroom. The company in the stage wee 
silent, and we adored. Such, Oh Dian! was the lifting up 
of the light of thy such, oh, selemn Beauty! is 
thy power over the human soul. 

A haif-dey on Lake Cayuga—what shall be said of it!— 
What shall be said of tke broad green lake with ite varied 
shore? Seated upon the deck of the elegant steambont, 
chatting as we went, J. and I passed one of the richest days 
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—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_— 
The timid rabbit from the furze is ivg, : 
And from the springy spray the scmirtl'S gagly leaping. 
I love thee, Autumn, for thy. scenery, ere 

The blasts of winter cheat the varied dyes 
That gayly deck the slow-déclining year ; 
I love the splendor of thy‘su , 
The gorgeous hues that t each fi leafy 
Lente as Beauty’scheek, as Woman’slove too brief; 
I love the na each _ bird “ee 
As on the wind rs parting ley, 
And wings her pinning flightto summer climes away. 
Oh, Nature! still I fondly turn to thee 
With feelings fresh as e’er my childhood’s were; 
Though wild and pession-toss’d -ay youth may be, 
Toward thee I still the same devotion bear ; 
To thee—to thee—though health and hope no more 
Life’s wasted verdure may to me restore— 
I still ean, childlike, come as when in prayer 
I bow’d ray head upon a mother’s knee, ; 
‘And deem'd the world, like her, all truth and purity. 


We should be glad to make more copious extracts from 
Mr. Bryant’s collection, but our limited space forbids. We 
cannot resist the inclination, however, to present one of 
Holmes’ quietly yet broadly humorous effusions. Although, 
since the awful catastrophe which he has duly chronicled, he 
has ‘ never dared to write as funny as he can,’ he has, never- 
theless written funnier things than 

THE TREADMILL SONG. 


The stars are rolling in the sky, 
The earth rolls on below. 

And we foclene rattling wheel 
Revol ving as we go. 

Then tread ewer my gallant boys, 
And make the axle fly ; 

Why should not wheels go round about, 
Like planets in the sky ? 


Wake up, wake up, my duek-legged man, 
stir your solid pege; 
Arouse, arouse, my gawky friend, 
And shake your spider-legs; 
What though you're awkward at the trade, 
There’s time enough to learn, 
So lean upon the rail, my lad, 
And take another turn. 


They’ve builtus up a noble wall 
To keep the vulgar out; 
We've nothing in the world todo 
But just to walk about; 

So faster, now, you middle men, 
And try to beat the ends; 


It’s pleasant work to ramble round 
Amon 


g one’s honest friends. 


Here! tread upon the long man’s toes ; 
He sha’nt be lazy here ; 
And 


anch the little fellow’s ribs, 
nd tweak the lubber’s ear— 
He’s lost them both: don’t pull his hair, 
use he wears a scratch, 
e him in the farther eye, 
hat isn’t in the patch. 
Hark! fellows, there ’s the supper-bell, 
And so our work is done ; 
It’s pretty sport—suppose we take 
A round or two for fun! 
If ever they should turn me out 
When I have better grown, 


vi 
oe a8 me Horus owat have 

Here we must stop. We are glad that Mr. Bryant pro- 
mises another volume, from materials yet untouched, notwith- 
standing the blemishes in the one before us. On many ac- 
counts we think it inferior to the ‘ Selections’ published by Mr. 
Cheever some years ago; for that was aceompanied by some 
brief but excellent notices both critical and biographical. It 
is, nevertheless, an agreeable and useful work and will be 
deservedly popular. 


But 





Tue Evectricat Ext at tex ApeLaiwe GaLLery.— 
This curious fish is forty inches in length. It was not seen 
to eat until two months after it was brought to the gallery ; 
but seme blood was daily in its tub among the water, 
and this, it is supposed, supplied it with the means of life. 
After it was experimemed upon by Mr. Farraday, it appeared 
to be in better health, and commenced eating, making its first 
meal of four small fish; at present it eats one daily. It pto- 
duces all the effects common to electrici hemical decom- 
position, evolution of heat, the sparks, &c. A fish between 
four and five inches in length, half a minute after it was caught 
was placed in the tub with the eel, which forming itselfinto aceil, 
struck the fish, which instantly turned lifeles on its side; the 
o then prnlomnd.ie with evident gout. The shocks of the 
eel, Professor found, are from the tail; 
and a ps toler ray yee dpee tae tub, evidently 
aware of this, kept bis head opposite to that of the eel, and 
escaped ;—there were, eon and eel, n¢z-a-nez, re- 
garding each other with attention. 
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For the New-Yorker, 
Songs of the Mighlauy sles. , 
BY C. DONALD MACLEOD. 
No. I. 
THERE’s an isle in the ocean* 
That never hath rest, 
But strays like a wood-bird 
Who seeks for her nest; 
Though flowers spring o’er it, 
And song-birds abound, 
Though its fountains gush brightly, 
No haven is found. 


Oh! thus hath my spirit 
In sorrow gone forth, 
To wander, uncared for, 
Unloved, o’er the earth: 
Though Beauty can waken 
Each pulse to a thrill, 
And Passion glows warmly, 
’T is desolate still. 


On each burst of its feeling 

"lath coldness been set, 

And its pulses »re aching 
With memory yet: 

It longs for the dark grave, 
Where, wanderings past, 

’T will find a sweet haven 
To rest in at last! 

* “In Lennox is a great loch, the wherein is observed three won- 
derfulle things,” &c. &c. &c. 

“The thirde is one of these iles, the which is not corroborat, nor 
united with the grounde; but hath heene perpetualie loose. And al- 
though it bee fertile of goode grasse, and replenished with neate, yet 
is moved by the waves of the water ; and is traasported, somewhiles 


to one point, and otherwhiles toward another.” 
A memoire of the wonderfulle things of Scotlande, 1585. 





For The New- Yorker. 
FEMALE SOVEREIG\S. 

Unver this title Mrs. Jamieson has given her sex two 
volumes, which every woman ought to read. The most in- 
teresting facts are culled with judgement and given with fidel- 
ity. Still, even at this late day, we must raise our feeble 
voice against Mrs. J.’s deduction, that females (because of 
their sex) have been unfortunate sovereigns. This is not 
historic truth. History is a collection of facts; we must take 
them as they stand. When we moralise on the effects cer- 
tain causes might have produced, we have strayed from his- 
tory, and, it is possible, are none the nearer to philosophy. 
It is true of the sex, that “‘ we are made to adorn the world, 
rather than to command it ;” but it is no less true, that we 
sheuld look at historical facts in their just bearing, or it is 
useless to study them at all. Mrs. Jamieson’s theory can be 
best examined by a candid review of the reigas she has given 
in support of her position. We will take them up in her own 
order : 

Semiramis ean hardly be termed an established historical 
identity. She is a dim, gigantic shadow, dressed in fabled 
colors. Her era was before the birth of profane history. All 
that tradition reveals of her is, that. in Asia—where woman, 
to the remotest times, has been a mere possession, a slave— 
a queen, great in design and magnificent in execution, held 
under her sway a vast empire; that she was obeyed by mil- 
lions in her life, and, after death, received from posterity di- 
vine honors. Queenlike indeed must have been the intellect 
that won and kept such power; and most beneficent her rule, 
since the recollection has been so grateful to succeeding ages. 
Her memory was revered through the East; and vague and 
uncertain as are the traces of the stupendous works attributed 
to her, she has left, at the distance of thirty-five centuries, 
the imprint of a splendid and useful character. Useful—for 
tradition ascr bes to her that “‘she made roads, and led rivers, 
and fertilized barren realms, where, before her reign, the wild 
beast only had trod.” Ske wished to play the conqueror too, 
like the lords of creation, but was less happy than in her sys- 
tem of internal improvements. 

About two centuries after, lived Nicotris, another Assyrian 
queen, who resembled her in the splendor and extent of her 
public works. It is possible that both these names were im- 
personations of dynasties, and that the works of a race of 
kings have concentrated their lustre on a single name. But 
the general belief sustains the individual existence of these 





illustrious queens of Assyria. 





Cleopatra—the last Cleopatrabrings sto the © 
era, when the world, p'u in the déepeat of ex 
was awaiting the dight ht a day. B a - 
had not yet appeared when the Egyptian queen lived and di 
the type and victim of her age. Egypt, 9 | a 
usurped empire of Alexander, was the portion of spoils 
ted to Ptolemy Lagus. Planted in a kingdom won 
and sustained by crime, the history of the dynasty 
Prolemies is a series of such monstrous atrocities, that li 
nature sickens at the recital. Cleopatra, last of the 
line, came to the throne on a joint possession with her br 
Unable to cope with the artful and treacherous ministe 
the young Ptolemy, who wished to remove her from the sove. 
reignty, she fled to Syria. She was then scarcely sixtes 
yet, with wonderful perseverance and address, she 
strong party, levied en army, and returned to Ceypcte a 
by arms the contest with her brother. They were dows 
at the command of Cresar, who constituted himself ampire in 
the dispute. On that all-powerful umpire let the shame rest, 
if the decision was unjust. Cleopatra gave herself to infamy, 
but Caesar betrayed the honor of the Roman name, in allow. 
ing partiality, not good faith, to decide on the welfare of . 
nation. The weakness and vices of the young queen are be 
yond extenuation; but we must not forget that she wait edu. 
cated a votary of the dark Isis, and cannot be fairly Judged 
by those who have heen formed in a purer faith Our busi. 
ness at present is with the political effects of her career; 
sovereign, she ruled Egypt, for twelve years after thedetision 
of Cwsar, with ability and success. She was respected at 
home and abrvad; and under her liberal and pacific 
her realm was more rich, prosperous and happy, thew it has 
been at any time in the nineteen centuries that have’ sines 
rolled away. It was not the mismanagement of ‘Cledpatm 
that swept Egypt from the list of kingdoms: ‘It was the res 
less, insatiable tide of Roman ambition. A second ‘tithe she 
delayed the catastrophe by conciliating Pompey, at the ex 
pense of another stain of infamy. A third time she 
plicated in the civil dissensions that convulsed Rome. Tk was” 
impossible to avoid it, for she was a Roman vassal. Antony, 
in the tone of a dictator, commanded her to appear . 
him in Cilicia. She obeyed, and the rough but ce 
warrior felt the power of charms that had subdued « Cess 
and a Pompey; he knelt, a suppliant lover, where he 
tended to command as master. Thenceforward bound 
faction of Marc Antony, Cleopatra brought to his aid 
resources of her kingdom, and faithfully adhered to his for 
tunes until the fatal battle, or rather flight, of Actium.;\Evea 
that was dictated by cowardice rather than treachery, 
any rate the same results were inevitable. Antony.was B® 
match, in war or policy, for the victorious Cesar. If heb 
evaded an Actium, he would have found a Pharsalia? an 
Egyyt, compelled at first to the alliance, was included, & 
enchainment of circumstances, in his fall. In considering 
primary causes, it must be remembered that it was 
queen Cleopatra who first bent her country to a foreign yi 
that was the act of the king her father. After the diadem@ 
the Ptolemies had come in collision with the Roman B 
the destiny of the wearer was fixed. Like all who f 
blighting shadow of that influence, he must live a Vas 
die a victim. 

In brillant contrast with the frail and temporising 
of the royal house of Egypt, stands the fearless 
souled Zenobia, the self-made queen of that ‘ Palm 
wilderness ’ whose ruins at this day fill the traveler 
and admiration. Zenobia—a widow, though young 
Ojenathus, a chief of some warlike tribes who 
vicinity of Palmyra, and shered, as companion and’é 
the perils and adventures cf her desert lord. Te 
won and ruled their sand girded kingdom of Palmyre 
gether revenged the cruel fate of the captive emperor Wi 4 
rian, and startled the tyrant shah of Persia with peel 
war-cry at the gates of his palace. The Roman Se 
Odenathus the title of Augustus, and General of the Bi 
but, ever ungrateful, when death removed him from 
path, they sought to wrest from his widow’ the thn 
helped to raise, or, with mock clemency, affected t0 
as « favored vassal one who so short a space before bad Bt 
an invaluable ally. The undaunted queen asserted her 





pendence, and, in a pitched battle, defeated their 














This success she followed up by the conquest 
ot, then a Roman province, which, with all the terri- 
led in Asiatic Turkey at the present day, she added 
dominions. This immense empire she governed with 
wisdom and firmness. Commierce and the Arts 
ip security. Asia Minor was never more prosper- 
the bleeding wounds of oppressed Egypt began to heel; 
ei Palmyra—stately Palmyre—now rained and desolate, 
hae her energetic and elevated policy, made ‘more a 
than Rome.’ But Rome had not forgiven her defeat ; 
| what could withstand the overwhelaing anger of the 
" Mistress of the World? The fierce and able Aurelian brought 
the whole force of the empire sgainst her. She was defeated 
‘at Antioch and Emesa, and finally besieged in her own capi- 
tal of Palmyre. Terms were offered in favor of herself per- 
- spnally, but not to her people ; they were destined to become 
gerfs of Rome. Zenobia, still undismayed, refused, until, 
f various vicissitudes, she was made a prisoner. With 
her fell irrecoverably the kingdom of Palmyra. The captive 
queen was led to Kome, to grace the triumph of Aurelian. 
‘There she died, but in what way is much disputed, Her 
eign was attended by great benefits to the werld, and her 
pli. was « deep and lasting evil. The destruction of the 
‘Kingdom she established made a chasm in commerce that was 
long felt. It was a secure thoroughfare, and a commodious 
mart fr the traffic between the Mediterranean and the Per- 
sian. Gulf, then the great commercial centre and heart of 
Trade; for her path did not then, as now, lie upon the sea. 
commerce was scarcely thought of. They had not 
parned the economy of going round a whole continent to 
(ecape crossing an isthmus ; besides, they knew not the way. 
Inthe fall of Palmyra, a great market of exchange was over- 
thrown, and the most direct route so beset with difficulties, 
that centuries passed before the rich commodities of the East 
were so securely open to the enterprise of the West as in the 
reign of Zenobia. 
’ This glance at the characters of the most celebrated queens 
the East can do but faint justice to a subject which would 
require volumes to discuss fully; but it is sufficient, so far as 
“it goes, to refute the political injustice of the assertion, that 
female reigns have been generally productive of evil. His- 
tory disproves it. The termination of Cleopatra’s reign was 
‘Whortunate—of Zenobia’s signally unjust; but the reigns 
thetiselves would have done honor to any king who ever 
smayed the same realms. JosEPHINE. 





For the New-Yorker. 
AWAY! AWAY! 

I ‘vx thrown them all away! away! 
And not a single token 

Is left me to recall the day 
His fickle vows were spoken. 

The scarf he o'er my shoulders threw, 
The ring, (his pame was on it,) 

His card, the flowers, the billet-doux, 
The warm and flattering sonnet— 

Away! away! 
I’ve thrown them all away. 


bo r a 4 


I’ve thrown them all away! away! 
And brightly, on the morrow, 

Will beam the eye that yesterday 
Was dimmed an hour with sorrow. 

The chain, the lute, the singing-bird, 
The books he used to bring me, 

The letters which my tears had blurred, 
The songs he used to sing me— 

Away! away! 
* © I've thrown them all away. 


& 


See oe eee 


a 


I’ve thrown them all away! away! 
The thoughts of the false-hearted ; 

And now my heart’s as wild and gay 
As if we'd never parted; 

The giow is on my cheek again; 
And every single token 

He left me to recall the pain 
Of vows so falsely spoken— 

Away! away! 


I’ve thrown them all away. Cc. G. E. 





ELI, the younger, says, a smile for your friends and 
for your enemies is the only wey to govern mankinds 


| lowed sides of which must have been formed by the everlast- 
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For The New-Yorker. 
PORTAGE FALLS. 


THERE are few sections of our country that are more de- 
serving of notic* on account of theie wild and romantic scenery 
than the region about the little village of Portageville, in Al- 
legany County, N Y.; and I am desirous, partly for my own 
gratification, and partly for the benefit of future tourists, to 
put upon record a slight account of my excursion thither. 

In company with two companions, on a fine autumnal morn- 
ing, I started for the Falls, and, possessing all the self impor- 
tance of th youthful traveler who has seen.a few of Nature's | 


eee 
consisting of an octagonal room fifty feet by forty, graced in 
the centre by the mighty trunk of a huge forest tree, which 
forms a support for the ceiling, and on all sides spread with 
couches in truly Eastern style, we were directed to a point 
near the house, which projected some feet beyond the mighty 
gulf. A once majestic tree,.whose gigantic roots had been 
laid bare by the falling of the rock, formed the support of a 
few planks that jutted out over the abyss. Standing upon 
this, I appreciated, as never before, the might of Shakespeare's 
genius as displayed in these lines : 


* How fearful 
Aad dizzy ’tis to cast one’s eyes so low ! 





wonders— not excepting that mightiest wonder of the world, 
the Falls of Niegara—in the ignorance of my heart and in the || 
indulgence of the ‘ nil admirari’ principle inculeated by the | 
Roman lyrist, I imagined that the Fails of Portage might | 
be, perhaps, just worth the labor ofa walk; but my amaze- 
ment at the Falls, and more particularly at the bold, majestic | 
peculiarities uf the adjacent scenery, can be better felt by one | 
who visits them, ee I did, than described. 

We first directed our steps to the ferry a little on th's side 
of the Upper Full. Here I, as the most experienced in the 
office of Charen, undertook the management of our pretty | 
boat, in which three merrier youths never sat them down. I| 
rowed to the Upper Fall, and then, indeed, I began to feel 
that there was more in Portage Falls than had been ‘dreamt 
of in my philosophy.’ I rowed as closely to the sheet of fall- 
ing water as possible, and then we sat and watched the beau- 
teous, sparkling stream as it dashed in ceaseless wavelets over 
the precipice. I know not the hight, but should imagine it to 
be about sixty feet. 

The effect of this waterfall is very grand ; not so much on | 
aceount of the mass of water, or the hight of the precipice, as 
from the circumstance that, sitting in the boat at the foot of | 
the cataract, you seem shut out utterly and for ever from the 
living, moving world—emboweled in a mighty cavern, amid 
the roar of foaming waves, with nought to break the delusion 
—no, not the circling of a bird, nor any sound save the unva- 
rying, monotonous dash of the rushing current. The hight of 
the perpendicular banks on each side of the Fall must be over 
one hundred and fifty feet, whereas the breadth of the stream 
cannot be more than twenty or thirty feet; thus forming, as I 
said, a deep cavern. After viewing in silence this sublime 
spectacle, like true tourists, avoiding the fustian rhapsodies 
of your men of sensibility, I rowed out of the cavern, the hol- 





ing wear of the water on the sides of the rocky embankments. 
We then ascended the acclivity through the woods leading 





to Mr. Johnson's ‘ Log Castle.’ I, who have wandered amid 
the ivy-dight ruins of many a castle, whose walls, seven hun- 
dred years ago, reverberated to voices of baronial wassailers 
—whose court-yards once were trod by the iron heel of mailed 
knights and the graceful, ‘ twinkling’ feet of high-born dames 
—castles whose every nook and corner could tell of some 
chivalric deed, expecced that the castle of to-day, even though 
constructed of logs, would tomy eye possess but little inter- 
est; but herein was I most agreeably disappointed. We 
sauntered up the winding road leading to it, peering with gen- 
uine curiosity into every Irish cabin, of which there were many, 
and moralizing on the necessity of cultivating a spirit of con- 
tentment, when we came upon the ‘Castle.’ I was surprised 
and delighted. Imagine a building, of the castellated form, 
of logs, real logs, whitened to a sunny whiteness, in breadth 
from the two most distant wings one hundred feet. Place 
this on a spot, perhaps the most romantic in the world—ex- 
ceeding in its bold and picturesque situation the farfamed 
haunts of love-sick poets and hypochondriac tourists in the 
neighbcrhood of Lake Leman. Here were forest trees of a 
hundred years, and scarce a stone's throw from the building a 
chasm more than four hundred feet in depth. Ay, this is & 
chasm. Compared with it, all. other chasms, so far as my 
observation goes, dwindle into mere channels. Its breadth is 
about three hundred feet in some parts. It is the wondrous 
hight of rock—perp tock—which gives so noble a 
specimen of the awfully sublime in Nature; so true, so regu- 
lar, that nought but its immensity proclaims it Nature’s handi- 
work. 

After admiring this wilderness Castle and its noble saloon, 
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The crows and choughs that wing the midway air 
Show scarce su gross a8 owt gg 

The murmuring surge, 
That oa the numbered idle patios chafes, 
Cannot be heard so high. 1°li look no more, 
Lest my brain turn, and the deficient sight 
Topple down headlong.’ 


Oa the left in the distance were to be seen the Middle 
Falls; while immediately below us glistened on, with an in- 
distinct, monotonous murmur, in a silvery vein, the current of 
Genesee, turned into a th d beaut meanderings by 
the monstrous rocks that had ever and anon been hurled from 
the beetling cliffs above. 

We then recrossed the ferry and proceeded to the ‘ stairs‘ 
which lead down to the bottom of the ravine, of which FE have 
endeavored to convey some faint conception. One of my com- 
panions accompanied me; and, after a long and somewhat 
perileus descent, we found ourselves upon the rocky banks of 
a stream four hundred feet below the earth’s surface. Though 
never afflicted with extreme nervousness, | could net yet re- 
flect that each rock of which I made a stepping-stone once 
beetled high above me, without feeling unwilling to trust my- 
self beneath the overhanging rocks, which appeared to frown 
down in giant-like defiance on us pigmies below, in order to 
gain a sight of the ‘Oven’—a dark, deep cavern, situated 
near the Middle Fall. But my companion, who, standing 
alone in the world an irresponsible bachelor, pretends to have 
an indisputeble right to encounter any risk whatever, hurried 
recklessly forward, while I remained midway, wondering if 
any craggy mass would fell and crush me; but I could not 
allow him te go alone, and therefore followed on in haste un- 
til we approached the turn in the stream leading to a cavern 
somewhat similar to that which encloses the Upper Falls.— 
But here we were arrested; for, though there was a little 
shelf a few inches wide on which my companion tried to per- 
suade me to trust my precious corpus, in order to reach the 
entrance to the cavern or ‘Oven’ without the assistance of 
the raft, which was not there as usual, I was peremptory ; and 
in the end I convinced him of the folly of falling into an eddy- 
ing stream, which might be fifty as well as ten feetdeep. We 
returned, and, after sitting on the rocks and giving way to all 
the enthusiasm inspired by such a place, thinking of dark and 
chilling waters, ‘ rock-bound pines,’ &c. &c., we again mounted 
the stairs, where we had left our poor friend in solitary sad- 
ness for more than one hour and a half, uttering curses, not 
loud but deep, at our prolonged absence, and occasionally, as 
we learned, with a ghastly grin like a frezen mummy, (for it 
began to be cold,) endeavoring to bribe the Janitor, in the 
shape of a little chubby boy, to lock us down; and thus ended 
our visit to this picturesque and romantic spot, 

Perry, N. ¥. Aug, 30, 1840. 





Recay. 
Fasuion 1s Ecyrt.—The dress of the Egyptian ladies of 
rank was rich and somewhat gay: in its general appearance 
not very dissimilar from the gay clintzes of the present day, 
but of more er teeied material et and 
theuch sometimes in patterns, 80 inter- 
pear with gold threads, was much more usually worked with 
the needle. . The richest and most elegant of these were-of 
course selected to adern the person of the queen; and when 
in the hely book the psalmist in describing the dress of a bride, 
supposed to have been Pharaoh's daughter, and that she shall 
be ht to the king ‘ in raiment of needlework,’ he says, as 
proof of the gorgeousness of her attire, ‘her clothing is of 
wrought gold.’ This Ae ay to mean a garment richly 
embroidered with the in figares in gold thread, after 
the manner of Egyptian stitchery. Countess of Wiltea. 


Avrcpors or Navoreos axp TaLLeraarp.—“ Sir,” said 
Napoleon to Talleyrand, “I heer that you ere making « for- 
tune by speculations in stocks ; that will not answer for emia 
ister.” “ Sire,” replied the old nypocrite, “ Lam merely >» 
ting on your Majesty’s success.” 
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THE GRAVE. 
From ‘1X. Pozms, sy V——’* lately published. 

I stoop within the Grave's o’ 
Gloomy and damp it stretched its vast domain ; 

Shades were its boundary ; for my strained eye sought 
For other limit to its width in vain. 


ing vault ; 


Faint from the entrance came a daylight ray, 
And distant sound of living men and things ; 
This, in the encountering darkness away— 
That, took the tone in which a mourter sings. 


T lit a torch at a sepulchral lamp, 
Which shot a thread of light amid the gloom ; 
And feebly burning ‘gainst the rolling damp, 
I bore it through the regions.of the tomb. 


Around me stretched the slumbers of the dead, 
Whereef the silence ached upen mine ear; 

More and more noiseless did I make my tread, 
And yet its echoes chilled mine heart with fear. 


The former men of every age and place, 

From all their wanderings gathered, round me lay ; 
The dust of withered empires did I trace, 

And stood mid generations passed away. 


I saw whole cities, that in flood, or fire, 

Or famine, or the plague, gave up their breath ; 
Whole armies whom a day beheld expire, 

Swept by ten thousands to the arms of Death. 


I saw the old world’s white and wave-swept bones, 
A giant heap of creatures that had beer ; 

Far and confused the broken skeletons 
Lay strewn beyond mine eye’s remotest ken. 


Death’s various shrines—the Urn, the Stone, the Lamp— 
Were scattered round, confused, amid the dead ; 
Symbols and types were mould’ring in the damp, 


Their shapes were waning, and their meaning fled. 
be ay tongues, perchance in praise or wo, 
ere charactered on tablets Time had swept; 


And deep were half their letters hid below 
The thick small dust of those they once had wept. 


No hand was here to wipe the dust away ; 
No reader of the writing traced beneath ; 
Ne spirit sitting by its form of clay ; 
No sigh, nor sound, from all the heaps of death. 


One place alone had ceased to hold its prey; 

A form had pressed it, and was there no more ; 
The mts of the grave beside it ley 

Where once they wrapped Him on the rocky floor. 


He only with returning footsteps broke 
The eternal calm wherewith the tomb was bound ; 
Among the sleeping dead alone He woke, 
blessed with outstretched hands the host around. 


Well is it that such blessing hovers here 
To soothe each sad survivor of the throng, 
Who haunt the portals of the solemn sphere, 
And pour their wo the loaded air along. 


They to the verge have followed what they love, 
And on the insuperable threshold stand ; 
With cherished names its speechless calm reprove, 
And stretch in the abyss their ungrasped hand. 
But vainly there they seek their soul’s relief, 
And of the obdurate grave its prey implore; 
Till Death himself shall medicine their grief, 
Closing their eyes by those they wept before. 


All that have died, the earth’s whole race, repose 
Where Death collects his treasures, heap on heap; 
O’er each one’s busy day the night-shades close ; 
Its Actors, Sufferers, Behools Kings, Armies—sleep. 


* The writer of these verses is unknown to fame, but they are quo- 
ted in the last London Quarterly’s review of Modern Poetesses as of 
rare excellence. ? 


THE LAST SIEGE OF BAGDAD. 
1638, 
Blackwood’s Magazine for December gives as ‘ A Chapter 
of Turkish History,’ a vigorous and rapid sketch of the de- 
clining fortunes and disasters of the renowned City of Bagdad 
from the dismemberment of the Arabian empire, and the re- 
striction of the boundaries of the once mighty Caliphate to a 
narrow district surrounding the Capital, A. D. 938, to its final 
capture by the Turkish Sultan, Mourad-Ghazi, A. D. 1630. 
The history is most eventful. Jts territories were ravaged 
by the pagan hordes ef Jenghis-Khan in 1225, and the City itself 
stormed and taken in 1258 by his ferocious grandson Hulaky, 
who put to death the last Caliph, and abandoned the inhabit- 
ants and their wealth for forty days to the ferocity, lust and 
rapine of his Mogul savages. Its palaces, merchant-princes, 
libraries, gardens, &c. were whelmed in one common ruin, 
and the current of the Tigris was crimsoned by the blood of 
800,000 victims. The ancient Bagdad perished in one vast 
conflagration. 
A new city soon arose on its ruins, as & provincial town of 





overthrown by Timur the Tartar, who in 1401 besieged and 


teok Bagdad, after a gallant and protracted defence, which 

was punished by an edict of the savage conqueror, com- 

manding that each soldier of his army should bring in the 

head of an enemy: no rank, age, or sex was exempted from 

the general carnage, and 120,000 heads piled in pyramids ex- 

hibited a ghastly memorial of the ferocity of the scourge of 
Asia and the censequences of resisting his invincible arms. 

Again was Bagdad left in ruins, while its ruthless destroyer 

moved on to encounter the Ottoman Sultan Bajazed. 

During the last Century, Bagdad was frequently lost and 

won by tke Turkman princes of different races, who desolated 
the East by their endless wars for the fragments of the Tartar 
monarchy, whoat the commencement of the sixteenth Century 
were all involved in one common ruin by the victories of Shah 
Ismail, the founder of the Seofi dynasty, who established him- 
self in the possession of what was left ef Bagdad with most 
of the provinces which constitute moderna Persia. 

The Persian monarchy was thus established, favored by @ 
religious controversy between the Seout or orthodox Mussul- 
man sect, and the Sheahs or followers of Ali, who predomi- 
nate East of the Euphrates but are held in abhorrence by the 
Turks. The overthrew of the heretic Mamluke Sultan of 
Egypt and Syria in 1517 by the Turkish Sultan Selim I. brought 
down the whole weight of the thus extended Ottoman Em- 
pire upon Persia; and in 1534 Sultan Soliman, son and heir 
of Selim, taking advantage of the consternation caused by the 
fall of Tabreez, advanced upon Bagdad and entered it without 
opposition—the Persian governor and garrison flying at his 
approach. Soliman proclaimed himself successor to the Ca- 
liphate as the legitimate heir of the orthodox Caliphs, erect- 
ed it into a pachalik, and it remained unmolested until the 
treaty of 1555, when it was surrendered in sovereignty to the 
Sublime Porte. 

The commencement of the next century exhibited a change 
in the face of affairs. The Ottoman Empire, under a succes 

sion of feeble Sultans, was fast verging to decay; while 
Persia, under the rule of Shah Abbas I. justly surnamed the 
Great, was rapidly rising in the scale of nations. In 1605, 
the Shah won a great victory over the Turks under Cicala, 
and recovered most of the northwestern provinces lost by his 
predecessors; but it was not until 1623 that, in consequence 
of an insurrection in the garrison, during which the governor 
was killed, Bagdad was tendered by the inaurgent chief to 
Shah Abbas, who eagerly clutched it, though ia violation of a 
peace which had then subsisted seven years. But when the 
Persians advanced to take it, the double traitor Bekir, who 
held it by virtue of the insurrection, and had vainly attempted 
first to procure from the Porte a confirmation of his usurped 
power, new repelled them from the walls, and declared his de- 
termination to hold the city as the faithful vassal ef the Sultan ! 
he Shah, nothing daunted, invested it with his troops; and 
when repulsed from its walls by reason of his want of skill 
and artillery, he turned the siege into a blockade. The Turk- 
ish commanders were disabled from advancing to its relief, 
by the revolt of Abaza; and after four months’ blockade the 
gates were opened by Mohammed, son of Bekir, who betrayed 
beth his father and his country on the promise of being ap- 
pointed sirdar or Persian Governor of Bagdad. Bekir him- 
self and all the Soonis or orthodox Mussulmen were first sub- 
jected to inhuman tortures to compel the disclosure of their 
cencealed treasures, and afterward executed 


The fall of Bagdad excited equal consternation and rage at 
Constantinople; but it was not till 1625—two Sultans having 
in the meantime been elevated and deposed, and an accom- 
modation with the rebel Abeza at length effected—that the 
Turks advanced under the Grand Vizier Hafez to form the 
siege of Bagdad. Want of artillery made the siege a slow 
and laborious one; at the end of six months little progress 
had been made in it, when in 1626 Shah Abbas for the last 
time took the field for its relief. A series of bloody but inde- 
cisive conflicts took place under the walls; each army main 
tained its ground, till at length the failure of his provisions 
and ammunition and the mutiny of the soldiers, whe attributed 
their ill success to the incapacity of their commanders, ren- 
dered the retreat of the Grand Vizier inevitable. The army, 
after a disastrous march, reached Aleppo, where the troops 





the Mogul empire of Persia; but this empire in turn was 


| 


ished ; and Hafez was degraded from his post, and only gg 
rom death by the influence of his sister, the favorite 
the Sulan. From this point we quote the narrative of 
writer in Blackwood. 







“ But the spell of Persian success was broken, in the 
lowing year, by the death of Shah Abbas the Great, wh, 
grandson and successor Shah Soofi, weak and cruel 
and further enervated by his education within the walls of thy 
harem, speedily gave evidence of his unfitness w te 
wield the sceptre which he had inherited. _ The three 
ing campaigns witnessed the reconquest, by the Turks, 
neatly all the territories which had been wrested from 
by Abbas, with the exception of the fortresses of Eriwan anh 
Bagdad; and in 1630 the latter city was again invested by 
the grand Ottoman army uuder the Vizir Khosroo, (the com. 
queror of Abaza,) flushed with the recent successful invasigg 
of Persia and sack of Hamadan, and amply provided with 
all the munitions of war. But a current tradition, which de 
clared that Bagdad could never be taken by any army agp 
commanded by a monarch in person, was destined tobe again 
verified ; though the fortifications were breached and ruined 
by the fire of the Ottomans, the gallantry of the defenden 
repulsed all their efforts to carry the shattered walls by stony 
or escalade ; and after a final assault (Nov. 9,) in which four 
pashas were slain in the fruitless attempt to plant theirhore. 
ooaul, 


tails on the rampart, Khosroo was compelled by the a 

of winter to abandon the enterprise, and retreat upon 

where he vented his rage and disappointment in the 
tation of all his Persian prisoners, and of numerous officers 
whom he accused of misconduct during the siege. 

But if Bagdad was fated, in accordance with the 

belief, to fall only in the presence of a sovereign, the final 
catastrophe was not long deferred. ‘Until the accession &f 
Selim II. it had been held as a fundamental rule of the em 
pire, that the Sultan was bound, at least once in every three 
years, to assume in person the command of his armies, and 
wage war sgainst the enemies of the true faith, whether 
Christians of schismatic Moslems; but from thet time thy 
martial ordinance had been suffered to fall into desuetude,and 
in only two instances since the great Soliman, had his succe» 
sors been seen at the head of their troops. But Mourad IV, 
who had been removed at an early age from the torpidity of 
the harem to the throne, and whose naturally fierce and mar 
tial temperament bed already made iteelf felt im the coercign 
of the refractory janissaries, and the destruction of all the. 
turbulent spirits whose frequent outbreaks had disturbed the 
first years of his reign, was little dispored to pass his life ig 
the same inglorious ease as his predecessors, and declaredhis 
intention of marching sword in hand to expel the Sheahs from 
the fortresses which they still held within the ancient limity 
of the empire. His first essay in arms was made in the cam 
paign of 1635, when Eriwan was surrendered, or rather be 
trayed, by the Persian Governor, Emir Gounah Khan; bu 
his rigorous investigat‘on of the conduct of the provincial 
governors made his presence not less dreaded in his own do 
minions than in the country of the enemy, and death was th 
punishment which he awarded to the most venial as well a 
the gravest direliction of duty. But while his cruelties spread 
terror along the line of his march, he shrunk not from shari 
the privations ef the meanest soldier in his army : “ for 
months,’’ says Rycaut, “ he made use of no other pillow for 
his head than his saddle, no other blanket or quilt than the. 
covering or foot-cloth of his horse ;” and the janissaries saw 
with admiration and respect the martial virtue of their sor 
ereign. The recovery of Bagdad was postponed fer three 
years; but at the commencement of 1638 an imperial ip 
dition was again announced. A Persian ambassador, 

| was accredited to Constantinople as the bearer of magnificest 
presents and propositions of peace, was not only refused a 
audience, but detained in custody in, order to accompany the 
march of the Ottomans, and become by compulsion the wit 
ness of their triumph; and Mourad, summuning his ministers 
to a solemn divan at the seraglio, imparted to them his deter 
minatien to efface the Jast vestige of the disasters which 
marked the commencement of his reign, by re-annexing 
his sway the ancient seat of the caliphate. 


On the 9th of March, 1638, the imperial standard of sevet 
horsetails was accordingly pitched in front of the pavilion of 
the Sultan on the hights of Scutari, where the 
troops of Europe and Asia were already encamped under the 
orders of the valessis or Viceroys of Roumili and Anadolij 
but an interval of a week elapsed before Mourad himeelf 
quitted Constantineple—a delay which was speedily 
to the inhabitants of the capital by the tidings of a third fie 
tricide; the prince Kasim, whose talents and accomplis 
ments had awakened the dark jealousy of his brether, bel 
been bewstrung in the seraglio by his order and in ry 
ence; and Ibrahim, the youngest son of Sultan Ahmed 1. 
mained the only surviving male, except the remaining mor 
arch, of the line of Othman. The imbecile and : 
temperament of this prince, (who afterwards mounted tt 
Roan) pehenly saved him from sharing the fate of bit 
murdered brothers; but he was confided to the custody of ® 
trusty mute, who received strict orders to dispatch him if 
eas Sais should render his exibtence d 


i 





broke out into a furious mutiny, in which several officers per- 





’ providing by these barbarous precautions for@e 
stability his power during his absence, the actions Sa 
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Bosphorus at the head of the jan 
ty tbe waft and officers of the fom, winene ewetnte 
was commanded (as it had been in the campaign of Eriwan) 


order to im 
ey war ria 2! the Sheah heretics of Persia. Mourad was 
youth had been matured (if we may credit the concurrent 
testimony of every cotemporary writer) into a frame in which 
gigantic strength was combined with bodily agility in s degree 
pot equaled by the most robust soldier of his army. Though 
scarcely above the middle stature, his muscular force was such 
that he could raise a bulky man by the girdle, and hold him 
for some time suspended at arms’ length in the air. On the 
march upon Eriwan, he had cut asunder with a single stroke 
of bis scimetar a wild goat which darted from the cliffs before 
his horse ; and the flight of his arrow in a trial of skill, as’ 
marked by pillars in the Ok-meidan of Constantinople, re- 
mained unrivaled in extent by the most expert archers in the 
empire till the days of Sultan Mahmoud II. His features, as 
described by an Italian traveler, were regular and handsome, 
and his aquiline nose and waving black beard gave dignity to 
his presence ; but the expression of his brillianc dark eyes 
was marred by an habitual contraction of the brows, which 
covered his forehead with deep wrinkles, and imparted to his 
countenance an air of settled ferocity well according with his 
character. Such was Sultan Mourad.Ghazi, as he entered 
the camp ef Scutari in all the pomp and pride of martial ar- 
ray, himself and his charger armed at all points in complete 
steel, and the long ends of the scarlet turvan which he wore 
above his headpiece floating over his shoulders in the fashion 
which he had adopted from his fallen faverite, the unfortunate 
Abasa; while the troops, in whose eyes the warlike bearing 


of their sovereign atoned both for the savage cruelty he had 


so often displayed, and for the recent tragical fate of his 
brother, received with loud acclamations a prince who, after 
a succession of effeminate rulers, seemed resolved to revive 
in his own person the severe and hardy manners of the early 
Sultans, who lived in the field at the head of their armies, 
and shared equally with their soldiers both the perils and 
glories of war. 
The route from Scutari to Bagdad had been divided by a 
amation, immediately before the advance of the army, 
into a hundred and ten stages or days’ marches, with a fixed 
number of halts: and such was the awe with which the terri- 
ble severity of Mourad, and the condign pusishment which 
instantly followed the smallest infraction of his orders, had in- 
spired the troops, who, a few years previously, had threatened 
his throne and life, that neither mutiny nor murmurs were 
heard as the vast host pressed steadily onward to the frontier 
where the work of death was appointed te commence. But 
the presence of Mourad through this march, (the last personal 
visit paid by any of the Ottoman monarchs to the interior Asi- 
atic provinces of their empire,) was as the progress of the 
Aagel of Death to the Anatolian pashas and governors, whose 
malversations and oppressions were scrutinized and chastised 
with an unrelenting rigor which even exceeded that exhibited 
three years earlier in the march to Eriwan. As the delin- 
quents approached. to kiss the stirrup of the Sultan, their 
heads rolled in the dust before his h:rse’s feet: the ancient 
partisans of Abaza were especially marked out for destruc- 
tion: and the pasha of Karamaoia, who had hoped to find fa- 
vor in consequence of the high state of discipline and equip- 
ment in which he presented his contingent, was consigned to the 
headsman, by an ingenious refinement of tyranny, for that very 
reason! His gevernment had recently been the scene of eome 
disorders; and Mourad, exclaiming that only indolence or 
disaffection could have prevented a leader who comman?ed 
such troops from more speedily quelling these tumults, gave 
the signal of death !* But these interludes of bloodshed were 
not suffered to retard the reute of the army; the Euphrates 
and the Tigris were successively crossed ia the upper part of 
their course: and on the 15th of November, the heads of the 
Ottoman columns appeared before the walls of Bagdad, and 
immediately paote wt to draw round the devoted city the last 
leaguer which its ramparts have been hitherto destined to 
sustain. 
The tidings of the storm which impended ever his frontier, 
for a moment appeared to rouse from his drunken Jethar- 
gy, the weak and effeminate successor of Abbas the Great, 
and he declared his intention of marching in person to the re- 
lief of the mest glorious trophy of the Persian arms: but Shab- 
Soofi, though endowed with a full share of the cold-blooded 
cruelty whish sullied the great qualities of his grandfather, 
was utterly destitute of the courage and capacity which had 
distinguished that mightiest of the Seffavean line: and he 
speedily found in the incursions of the Uzbeks into Khorassan, 
and the danger of an attack from the Mogul Emperor, Shab- 
jehan, (who had possessed himself of Candahar,) an excuse 
for remaining immersed in his harem at Isfahan, under the 
Pretext that he should thus be equidistant from whichever 
Psint might first require his presence. Bagdad was left to its 
own resources ; but the fortifications were strong and entire: 
the s‘ores and munitions were ample: and the valiant Gov- 
ernur, Bektash-Khan, who hod under his orders three other 
$, seventeen sulians, (a title which in Persia implies a 
secondary military rank,) and a garrison of nearly 30,000 


Eri 


in the twenty-sixth year of his age ;_and the promise of 





Sg incident is placed by Von Hammer in the campaign of 


troope, including 12,000 tuffenkdjis or re 
resolved to bid defiance to the enemy. 
completely invested by.the Ottomans, and the Sultan in per- 
son assigned to the different commanders the 


Valessi, were pitched te the Ak-Kapi or White Gate, 
the bastions adjoining which were selected as the most vulner- 
able peint, being, according to the report of the Persian 

oners, the only part of the defences which had not been 
strengthened since the last siege by K : while the 


long circuit of the walls, to the Karanlik-Kapi or Gate of 


Darkness, at the south-western extremity of city, were 
watched by the divisions under the Capitan-pasha, the Axa- 
doli-Valessi, and the Kehaya or lieutenant general of the Jan- 
issaries. The serpurdahs, or screens of the imperial tents, 
were erected on an eminence above the Tigris, near the tomb 
of the Imam Abu-Hanifah ; but Mourad, declaring that, while 
Bagdad remained in the hands of the heretics, he felt unwor- 
thy to enter the mausoleum of the Sooni saint, toek up his 
quarters among the soldiers, whom he ed by largesses 
and promises in the work of he gin. | the trenches and placing 
the cannen in position. Fired by the presence and example 
of their sovereign, the janissaries and topjis labored with un- 
remitting zeal: and on the eighth morning a tremendous shout 
of Aliah Akbar ! resounding along the whole extent of the 
Turkish lines, and followed by a general discharge of all their 
artillery against the ramparts, warned the besieged that the 
work of destruction was about to commence in earnest. 
Thirty-six battering guns, cast expressly for this purpose, and 
each carrying a ball of seventy pounds’ weight, with two hun- 
dred pieces of inferior calibre, incessantly poured their shot 
against the Persian defences, and bulwark and battlement ra- 
pidly crumbled away before this iron shower; and while 12,- 
000 horse, under the orders of Shaheen-parha, hovered about 
the environs to intercept the convoys which might arrive from 
Isfahan, the Emir of the desert Arabs, Abu-Rish, poured am- 
ple supplies of provisions into the Ottoman camp. The fre- 
quent sallies of the garrison were encountered and repulsed 
by the superior numbers of their opponents: and in one of 
these casual onslaughts, a Persian champion of colossal stat- 
ure and redoubted prowess, was confronted hand to hand by 
the Sultan in person, and cloven down *y the monarch. The 
tower of Cicala, so called from its having been erected by that 
famous general when pasha of Bagdad, was the first which 
fell: three others shared its fate; and for the space of 800 
yards, the defences were so completely leveled, that in the 


words of a Turkish writer, ‘a bliad man might have galloped | 


over them with loose bridle, without his horse stumbling.’ 
The fosse, which is described as having been ‘ deep as the 


hight of three men,’ was filled with innumerable fascines and | 


sacks of earth; and, December 22d, the signal was given 
for the general assault. 

The 25th oda of janissaries volunteered for the forlorn 
hope; and at the roll of the drums, the ees semee 
from the trenches, and rushed with furious cries tow: the 
breach: but the assailants were met by the Persians amid 
the uncertain footing of the fascines, and the fragments of the 
ruined works, with gallantry equal to their own, and the con- 
flict, waged with unflinching bravery on both sides with scime- 
tar, pike, and dagger, closed at the end of the short winter’s 
day without advantage on either side. The combat of the 
following day had asimilar result. The Sultan, advancing to 
the brink of the ditch, in vain excited the attacking columns 
by voice. and gesture, and supplied the vacancies in their 
ranks by-continual reinforcements: all the efforts of the Ot- 
tomans failed to everbear the indomitable valor-of the Per- 
sians; and Mourad, after retiring te his tent, overwhelmed 
with bitter reproaches the grand-vizir, Tayyar- Mohammed- 
Pasha, to whose inertness he attributed the want of successs. 
* Would to Allah,’ replied the vizir, ‘that it were as easy for 
me to ensure the conquest of Bagdad to my Padishah, as it 
will be to die in the breach in his service ;’ and accordingly on 
the following day, (Christmas-eve, 1638) he headed in per- 
son the final assault. Unrivaled as an archer except by the 
Sultan himeelf, he plunged into the thickest of the melée, 
dealing death around him with his bow, while his attendants 
emulated the prowess of their master, till a body of tuffenkdjis 

osted in an adjacent building, recognizing the person of the 
Turkish hero, poured a deadly volley into the midst of the 
group. The vizir fell, pierced by a ball in the throat, ‘ and 
the bird of his soul’ (in the words of Naima) ‘fled from its 
earthly cage to the rosebushes of paradise; while many 
around him quaffed the sherbet of martyrdom.’ The loss of 
their leader discouraged the Ottomans, and their zeal was be- 
ginning to waver when a spahilar aga, extricating himself 
from the press, informed the Sultan of the fate of Tayyar- 
Mohammed. ‘ At this news,’ (says a cotemporary Turkish 
writer,) ‘a blessed tear bédewed the cheek of the Emperor :’ 
but this evidence of human feeling, probably the first and last 
into which Mourad was ever betrayed, speedily vanished ; 
and instantly sending the seals to the Captain Mus- 
tapha, he ordered the attack to be pressed with redoubled en- 
ergy. ‘The combat,’ says the writer, quoted by Du Loir, 
‘was now renewed with such fury, that neither Roostam, Ka- 
herman, nor any other of the heroes of antiquity, éver saw 
sych an : the neighing of horses, the whistling of 
arrows, the c ig of swords, and the never-ceasing roar of 








musketeers, ||: 
city was soon 
against 
which their attack was severally to be directed; the tents of 
the Grand-Vizir, the Aga of the Jani:saries, and the Roumili- 








t te post; and ere the sua set upon the scene 
of carnage, hand-surmounted green ensigns of the Fati- 
mities (which Shah-Soofii had recently to commemo- 
rate his descent from Ali) were torn down in all quarters, and 
the crimson and cre led banner of the Osmanii ca- 
liphs was hoisted in triumph on the shattered ramparts, 
w it has continued te float till the present day. 

‘The city’s taken, but not rendered ;’ the Ottomans 
were in possession of the outer defences, but 25,000 Persians 
were still in arms in the interior. of the town; and on the 
morning of Christmas-day the victors were preparing to com- 
plete their corquest, when ‘those accursed gwine of Sheahs 
cried from the bettlements of the fortified houses to the glo- 
rious Sultan—‘ Aman, Aman, (mercy,) Lord of the Koran 
and Caliph of the world! for the love of God, and for the 
souls of your ancestors, grant us quarter !’” A nsion of 
arms was accordingly proclaimed, and the remainder of that 
day granted for the vanquisked to evacuate the city. -The 
Governor Bektah-Khan repaired to the Ottoman camp, and 
was ushered through a double rank of spahis and janissaries, 
‘each of whose unsheathed swords was terrible as a seven- 
headed dragon , to the tent of Mourad, who at first received 
him with sternness, but speedily relenting, complimented him 
on his gallant defence, and invested him a pelisse of 
honor and a plume of heron’s feathers; after which the Per- 
sian retired to the quarters of the new grand-vizir, and sent a 
written mandate to Meer-Futteh, the second in command, and 
Khalaf-Khan, the General of the tuffenkdjis, desiring them to 
evacuate the place with their troops before noon ef that day. 

But in the interim the work of blood had recommenced 
within the city; a rumor spread through the Persian ranks 
that the Governor had betrayed them, in order to provide for 
his own safety. The Ottomans were already pillaging the 
houses in defiance of the capitulation; the garrison again 
stood to their arms, and partial conflicts took place in the 
streets and among the ruins. The officers sent into tha town 
by the Sultan to enforce the terms of the surrender, in vain 
strove to re-establish order; and while a number of Roumiliot 
troops, crowding into the presence of Mourad, remonstrated 
with loud cries and furious gestures agsinst the extension of 











mercy to the heretics, beneath whose weapons-so many of 
their comrades had fallen, a party of Persians, conceiving 
their fate to be inevitable, teek refuge in a tower which had 
remained uninjured, and a heavy fire on the Turks 
who thronged the streets. Their first discharge killed the 
Reis-Effendi; and Mourad, exasperated to fury by the an- 
nouncement of his minister's fall, instantly ordered Ali- 
Pasha Arslan-Zadah to enter the town at the head of the 
janisearies, and slaughter witheut mercy every one who re- 
sisted. All the gates were now thrown open, and myriads of 
Turks, thirsting for plunder and revenge, poured into the 
doomed city. Khalaf-Khan and some other su officers 
threw themselves on the protection of the Silhchdarpeske, 
and were sent to the camp as prisoners ; but the remainder of 
the garrison, after a short and fruitless struggle against the 
overwhelming numbers of their enemies, gave way, and 
crowded in wild c.nfusion towards the Gate of Darkness, 
‘ invoking blessings’ (in the quaint language of the Turkish 
narrative before quoted) ‘ on the whip and the stirrup, by the 
aid of which they hoped to urge their horses in successful 
flight.’ But this hoped-for avenue of escape was already in 
the possession of the troops af Damascus and Egypt, all 
who attempted to issue from it were instantly out to pieces. 
The Persians, surrounded on every side, were caper wie. 
out defence to the murderous fire of the artillery, which 
wrought fearful havoc among their dense and disordered 
masses ; and scimitar and yataghan completed the horrible 
butchery. Through the whole day the massacre continued ; 
the vaults and cellars were choked with the bodies ef victims 
who bad in vain sought concealment; ‘ the blood flowed ine 
torrent which would sweep away a horse,and the faces of the 
orthodox soldiers attained resplendent v hiteness from their 
holy zeal in the extermination ef the Sh-ahs, whose presence 
had profaned the city of the cali, hate! !’ Of 30,000 men, the 
numberof which the garrison had originally consisted, scarcely 
300 remained alive. And on the evening of Christmas-day, 
the 16th anniversary of the fall of Rhodes before the arms-of 
Soliman the Magnificent, Mourad-Gbazi entered Bagdad 
through the white gate, surrounded by the ensigns of imperial 

mp, and, traversing the oupporennunent streets, took up 
is residence in the palace of the Governor; whence, on the 
follewing day, after having published an amnesty for the lives 


.and property of the resident inhabitants, he repaired in state 


to the shrine of the Imam-Azem Abu-Hanifah, in order to 
offer thanksgiving for the restoration of the city to the rule of 
the Soonis, and to superintend in person the obsequies of the 
slain grand-vizir, who was interred with the honors due to « 

in the of his father, a former pasha of 
, close to the venerated tomb of the Imam. 

mercy at first extended to the peaceful inbabitants 
has been attributed by some writers to the emotions ef 
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excited in the mind of Mourad by the plaintive strains o 
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Shah-Kouli, (servant of the Shak, ) a famous Persian musi- 
cian, who’was a prisoner in the Turkish camp; but this un- 
wonted mood was of short duration ; and the sleughter of the 
Soonis which had marked the occupation of Begdad by Shab 
Abbas fiftéen years previously, was destined erelong to be 
fearfully avenged. ‘The explosion of a powder magazine, by 
which 800 janissaries were killed and wounded, aroused the 
sanguinary temperament of the Sultan to fresh deeds of de- 
struction; the calamity was attributed, without examination 
or’ proof, te a conspiracy emong the Persians ; and a firman 
was aimed through the army dy the tchaooshes, ordain- 
ing the instant execution of every one of that. nation, without 
distinc‘ion, in the camp or the city! The streets again ran 
red with blood: two Koordish soldiers. det-cted in attempting 
to favor the escape of one of the proscribed creed, were sum- 
marily impaled alive as a warning to their comrades of the 
danger of misplaced humanity. And while the lower classes 
were confounded in indiscriminate doom, a thousand captives 
of superior station, including three hundred pilgrims on their 
way to the shrines of Meshed and Kerhelah, were marshaled 
before the tent of the Sultan. A soldier, with ready-weapon, 
was posted at the side of each victim. After an interval of 
ful suspense, the curtains of the pavilion were thrown 
open on a signal given; and, as Mourad ascended his throne, 
a thousand severed heads fell in the same instant to the 
ground; and the skill of the executioners, was rewarded by a 
donation from the monarch! ‘ Having thus,’ in the words of 
the Ottoman historian Abdul-Rahman Effendi, ‘ effectually 
cleansed. Bagdad from the presence of a pestilent sect who 
were equally unfit to live and to die ;’ and, having restored to 
their pristine splendor the tombs of the Sooni-Imams, which 
had been despoiled of their treasures and rich ornaments by 
Shah Abbas, Mourad at length bade adieu te the blood- 
drenched ruins of the fallen Queen of the East, and, after 
appointing the aga of the janissaries Pasha of Bagdad with 
a garrison of 12,060 men, set out in triumph with the rest of 
his army, (February 1639,) on his return to Constantinople. 


The martial pomp of the procession which signalized his | 


entry into the capital has been described in detail by several 
Turkish annalists, and merits commemoration as the last oc- 
casion on which the people of Constantinople witnessed the 
spectacle, so frequent in earlier. times, of their monarch re- 
turning victorious from the scene of his warlike achievements. 
Mourad arrived by sea from Nicomedia, escorted by a squad- 
ron of fifty-eight galleys, on the 9th of June, and on the fol- 
lowing morning be ‘ repaired to his palace with a splendor and 
magnificence which no tongue can tell, nor pen adequately 
illustrate. The balconies and roofs of the houses were every 
where throrged with people, who exclaimed with enthusiasm, 
‘The blessing of God be on thee, O conqueror! Welcome, 
Mourad! May thy victories be fortunate!’ .The Sultan was 
sheathed in resplendent armor of polished steel, with a leop- 
ard skin thrown over his shoulders, and wore in his turban a 
triple aigrette, placed obliquely in the Persian mode. He 
rode a Nogay charger, and was followed by seven Arab led 
horses with jewelled caparisens, while trumpets and cymbals 
resounded hefore him, and twenty-two Persian Khans were 
led captives at the imperial stirrup. As he passed along, he 

ly on each side, like a lion who has seized his 
prey, and saluted the people, who shouted Barik-Ailah ! end 
threw themselves with their facesto the ground. All the ves- 
sels of war fired constant salutes, so that the sea seemed in a 
blaze ; and seven days and nights were devoted to constant 
rejoicings.’ The next day the Sultan gave audience in grand 
divan to the residents of the European powers, and received 


court poets on his recent conquest. A passage from one 
of these 
lyrist of the age, may be cited as a delectable instance of the 
extravagance of Oriental panegyric.—‘Thou (Mourad) art 


the magnetic pole towards which the universe turns trembling, | 


like ths needle of the compass: but trembling not with the 
dread of annihilation from thy might, so much as from the 
earnest desire of laying its homage, in token of absolute sub- 
mission to thy will, before thy august footstool!’ 
Blackwood’s Megezine for Nov. 

Taz Germans.—The Germans are more remarkable than 
any other people for the formation of local attachments. 
Scenes long familiar, become personified and invested with all 
the attributes of living things. Their mysterious whisperings 
fall upon the ear of his spirit, and he holds converse with them 
as with friends. Hence the love of country is always strong 
in the German heart—it is a deep and ever-abiding passion. 
He reveres the very dust of his fatherland There is an in- 
tenseness about the German character which is quite peculiar. 
It is, if I may use the expression, intensely h re is 
a depth to all its exercises which furnishes a rich and ex- 
haustless fountain of romantic poetry, The German mind is 
also highly spiritual—it revels in the mystic spirit-land—earth, 
air, ocean, all teem with its fairy creations. In this ideal 
world are realized all its conceptions of the good, the true, the 
perfect, and the beautiful. The German is a dweller in his 
own bosom, and the ing population that people its depths 
—dreams, images, and ey the of what 
thie code to tar him. ome entire literature has 

is spiritual dreamy cast ; hence Shakespeare, who 
has in this particular e truly Germanic mind, is so universal! 
their favorite. They are also preéminently a thinking people. 








| then was in the rays: f the setting sun, she conceived an ex- || 
the felicitations of his ministers, and the adulatory odes of || 


compositions, by Jouri, the most celebrated Turkish || 

















Their very poetry is ‘sicklied o’er with the pele cast of 
thought.” Modern German poetry is marked: by this predo- 
minance of reason over the heart and feelings. It is deep 
philosophy as well as poetry, It combines intellect with ima- 
gination—vigorous science with the dreams of mystic faith. 
They are besides distinguished for a warm attachment te 
truth, and an industry that overcomes all obstacles in its pur- 
suit. Feeling that the mghest perfection of art consists in 
the most perfe :t imitation of nature, the great problem of their 
poets and philosophers has been—‘ What is truth?’ Hence 
the multitude of their systems and theories and the ever- 
changing aspect of their philosophy and poetry. Theycan rest 
in nothing but the truth. Finally, the Germans are a deeply 
religious people. The depth of the religious prisciple display- 
ed itself long before their acquaintance with Christianity, in 
the worship of those stern divinities who filled the Pantheon 
of the North. It was afterward developed in the vast and 
solemn proportions of their Gothic temples—the only pil: s 
ever reared by man worthy of the infinite and uncreated Spirit. 
The religion of the Germans is an intense and all-pervading 
feeling; it gives life and color to all the other elements of 
their being. In their religion, as in their poetry, reasen is in 
the ascendant; and if they ever err, it is intellect that mis- 
leads them, not the heart. Iris for Dec. 





From the New Monthy for Nov. 
ASCENT OF MONT BLANC BY MADE- 
MOIJSELLE D’ANGEVILLE. 


BY MR. CHR. MULLLER. 


In my account of ths glacier of Faucigny, inserted some 
years since ina German periodical, I related hew a young 
female from the valley of Chamouni reached the summit of 
Mont Blanc, not through her own merit and energy, but 
through the efforts and perseverance of the guides, who, at 
her own urgent entreaty—for she was betrothed to one of 
them—took her along with them in an excursion in quest of | 
rock-crystals at the foot of the Dent du Midi, and carried her, 
when Marie was not able to walk any further, so that they at 
length arrived with her on the summit of Mont Blanc. She 
was thence called Marie Mont Blenc. Notso fortunate were || 
Lady Campb-Il.and her daughter, both courageous females, || 
who proceeded without accident over the Col du Géant to 
the Piedmontese A!]ée Blanche, and would fain have under- 
taken the ascent of Mont Blanc, if they had not been assured 
by the guides that this was an achievement impracticable for 
a woman. This impossibility is now, however, rendered pos- 
sible, I might even say not difficult, through the amour pro- | 
pre, the courage and the firmness of a French lady accustomed 
to excursions of this kind. 

Near St. Lam‘ert, in the department of the Ain, at the 


| for it was not till she reached that point that she felt 


| the Taconnaz glacier, the Petites Montées, the Petit Pig 





foot of the western declivity of the Jura, where many rugged 
mour tains are linked together, is seated a mansion named 
Lompués. Here Mademoiselle d’Angeville was born and 
brought up. She exercised herself at an early age in long || 





| it as being attended with such ternfic circumstances,” 





mountain excursions in her own neighborhood, and on one || 
occasion walked seventy leagues in four days. One would || 
scarcely conceive her to be capable of such an exertion, judg- | 
ing from her slender figure, her small elegant foot, and a/| 
handsome hand of corresponding delicacy. Her eye certainly | 
betrays intelligence and firmness, and her language resolution f 
and the tone of good society. In other respects she is no | 
beauty, and just forty two years old. She assured me that || 
ten years ago, at the first sight of Mont Blanc, glowing as it || 
traordinary desire to be on the top of it—a feeling whi h she || 
has ever since cherished, and which was partly the cause of | 
her long visit to Geneva, where tt ere is so magnificent a view || 
of that mountain and its fellews. As Mademoiselle d’Ange- 
ville is not rich, it took her several years to save the sum re- || 
quisite for the enterprise, and last summer she said to herselt, || 
“T will now accomplish it.” 

In the frst days of September, she proceeded from Geneva 
to Chamouni. There, at the ‘ Union,’ she immediately made 
known her intention. Every one, and the guides themselves, 
joined in remonstrating with and dissuading her. Regardless 
of all representations, she persisted in her purpose. The 
guides therefore, were at length forced to relinquish their 
opposition, and to enter into negotiation with the adventurous 
lady. She engaged Joseph Coutet, who had been already 
seven times on Mont Blanc as the chief of the guides, hired 
five others and two porters; so that the party consisted alto- 

¢ of nine persons. 

On Monday, third of September, as a serene sky and a cool 
air announced a fine day, the necessary implements and pro- 
visions were collected, and preparations made for starting. 
Over thick trousers the lady put on a woman’s gown of coarse 
woolen stuff, and over that a goatskin cloak, such as is com- 
monly worn by the girls at the chalets on the Alps in that 
vicinity, a fur hood coming far over the face, and upon it a 
wr straw hat, without green veil or green spectacles. She 

beside stout shoes, and the indispensable Alpine stick, 
mounted with chameis’ horn. But, before their departure, 
she deemed it necessary to make a speech to her attendants, 
whnch must appear wholly superfluous and out of piace to all 
who are acquainted with those moral, medest, and well-be- 
haved men. Mademoisele d’ , who is ford of using 
fine words and phrases, reminded her guides that it was 








female whom they were escorting, and ‘therefore aie 

them abstain from all expressions which might shock he 
male delicacy. The guides looked at’ one another, 

flush of displeasure was their only reply. The speaker: 
diately perceived her mistake, and hastened to depart” 
might, indeed, have well spared this utionary adi 
till she found that it was needed, and thea d bia . 
guide woul’ have'been sufficient. We shall see by af 


that Mademoisele d’Angeville ceased to be so , 
hight of 15,000 feet above the level of the Adriatic, : 
& +e . 


of three kingdoms and a dozen republics, __ 
Without difficulty or inconvenience, the spirited’ triva 

passed the Torrent de Mimont, the Pierre de |’Echelle 

splendid glacier of Bossons, and the obelisk-like rocks'y 

Grands Mulets, where she collected plants, and’ ; 

notes as memorials of the spot to her friends and relal 

Here a glerious night awaited her. Flooded by the lightew 

a full moon, the vast field of snow above, and arkif 

glaciers below her, produced a surprising effect, which" 

hightened by the avalanches that descended, crashing end 

thundering from the Dent du Midi past the foot of the #4 

below. ae 
The magnificence of the scene allowed her not a 

sleep, though she felt quite well. She observed 

moestight how Munier, one of her porters, had comp 

himself to sleep on a narrow ridge of rock, in such 9 manne 

that either leg hung down ever a tremendousabyss, intd’ 

he must have fallen on the slightest movement. Sh 

softly to him and wakened him ; he eyed her at first in aml 

ment, and then, smiling, quieted her with the assurance 

he should be very glad if he could always find so go 

in his mountain excursions. ieee 
About three o’clock the party pursued their route) 

guides had previously made a hearty breakfast; but 

moiselle d’Angeville having no appetite, contented 

with five dried plums and snow, and she took nothing} 

frugal meal between Chamouni and the summit of 


clination for eating. While the guides were 
she changed her dress in the tent, putting on thick, 
man’s apparel, instead of the woman’s gown, 
obstruction to her. ne 
Continuing her journey, Mademoiselle d’ Angeville 





the Grandes Mentés, and the Grand Plateau, with as 

that filled all her guides with astonishment, and oct 

the repeated remark that they hed seldom seen a m 

clim>, and leap over abysses, with such firmness, si et} 

resolution. Owing to her experience in climbing m 

she found no difficulty in the ascent of Mont Blane 

Mur de la Céte ; and she is surprised at ali p 

ers, who have described it as so formidable, and rep ; sen 

she considers the more incomprehensible, inasmuch as’ 

traveler is always held by a strong rope tied rownd the bpay, - 

or steps between poles held in form of a bridge byt 

the guides, so that real danger is quite out of the question, 
It was not till she had passedthe Petits Mulets that lM 

moiselle d’Angeville began to be fatigued, and her weannem 

increased the nearer she came to the Mar de la Cév.=°7 

is the last but likewise the most difficult aclivity, on 6660 

of its slope from eighty to eighty-two degrees, that you 

to climb before you reach the top of Mont Blane. Tt 

that all the guides had begun to flag except the chief, 

always went on before her, and with his lite axe edt 

steps in the frozen snow. Had there been a & 

Geneva that would enable the observer to distinguish ® 

distance of fourteen leagues, one might have watched 
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| moiselle d’ Angeville climbing the sharp eastern border of 


Calotte, and seen how her motions gradually b | slow 
and indicated more and more exhaustion, and how a ; 
down every fifty peces to rest and to take breath These 
erwise lively and courageous traveler was now seized WILE 
increasing despondency, accompanied by a pas oppr 

was cire 


| of the chest, and a feeling as if molten lea 


in her veins. She assured me herself, that she had 
and exerted all the energies of her mind, that she 
lose all courage for proceeding further. This state 
an agony. Several times she sank down in spite 
snd in one of these moments—incapable of uttering @ 
she heard her conductor say, “I will never conduc 
woman to the top of Mont Blanc.” 

To facilitate her progress, Coutet pulled by a rope 
round her waist; and, but for this assistance, she Wot 
—* a _ or strength to reach the summit. “Wi 
afterw rallied him on his ungallant ens) ; 
that her situation, owing to oy corte tension of the 
and muscles at that hight, was such as to th 
that her face was quite distorted, like that of a pers 
has expired in convulsions; and that he was e m 
afraid lest he should sce her drop down dead.  Forsuti 
with his assistance, her strength just sufficed to reach he 
after inexpressible exertions, on Tuesday the 4th of S 
ber, at fifty-five minutes past twelve o'clock. 

The moment the air of the summit entered her 
felt cured and invigorated—just the reverse of all 
ascenders of Mont Blanc, who were always weak 
on the top. Not only did her bodily ellments 
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a felt es it were , all spirit and al). gaiety. 
who, the day before, had been 80 concerned about 
y, wes here transformed inte a thoroughly natural 
a creature ; for, when the chief guide remarked that 
= had a right to a kiss on that spot, she made no resistance, 
hing! her cheek — pepe rt 
chenge is probably to be ascri to a hitherto un- 
ological iafipuien of thn atmanphere of tbo.lef 
18 of Europe upon the female constitution. Of 
de Saussure, with all his experiments, had no oppor 
of arriving at such a conclusion fifty-two years ago; 
is now an established axiom that ladies whe are coy 
ad prudish in the plain become kind and complying on the 
twp of Mont Blanc. 
‘fer the salu'e, Coutet, who had before been very grave, 
extremely gallant, and sgid to Mademoiselle d’ Angeville: 
wi. must now, in requital, ascend Ment Blanc 
than has yet been attempted.” Ata signal from him, 
» oad other guides lent a hand, and fairly lifted the lady up- 
wards of four feet above the surface of the snow. After this 
ascent, the provisions were unpacked, espe- 
as ‘the lady hed recovered her appetite where all other 
qiavelert lose theirs. She ate with great relish and, as a 
Frenchwoman, drank a glass of champagne to the health 
‘Count de Paris. Immediately afterward, she fell to 
‘work upon her nce, and wrote four or five letters 
tov her relatives aad friends in Geneva and its environs as 
sleon formerly dated decrees from the Kremlin. In this 
dhete was, to be sure, something of affectation. The short 
ime'that she passed here she might have employed to better 
than in writing letters; for now she had but a very 
interval for examining the prospect in all its parts. It 
‘was pot till she had finished her correspondence that she di- 
qocted her attention to the view, favored by a perfectly clear 
and serene sky, such as few have met with on Ment Blanc. 
eolferesthen, stood Mademoiselle d’Angeville, upon a lofty 
d, ammdst an ocean of immense mountain waves. Over- 
* looking the mighty chains of the Cattian, Grajan, Pennine, 
aid Lepontine Alps, and the Alps of Giarus, Uri, Unterwal- 
demand Berne, which lay at her feet, like huge dragons, with 
‘wales; horns and teeth, she must have been amply compen- 
gued for what she did not see—for the view, which ether 
tavelers profess to have obtained, of Milan, the Mediterranean, 
Venice, and the Adriatic Sea. She declared that she could 
fetidiscover the slightest trace of any of these objects, not 
‘ withstanding the sharpness of her sight and the serenity of 
the'dtmosphere, since at this distance even with a good tele 
geopey'the whole scene is blended into an undefined mass, of 
ancasi-gray. On this point, however, we shall not insist. 
With rapid end praciised hand she made several sketches 
and 'wasonly prevented from takixg more by a cold of 8° 
Reaumur. What cther travelers relate concerning great de- 
bilityy sleepiness, disposition to vomit, bleeding at the nese, 
pain in the eyes, faintness of sounds, &c., she did not find 
confirmed by her own experience. In short, Ment Blanc ap- 
to her in many respects totally different from what it 
done to preced:ng travelers. 
“After a say of fifry minutes, she commenced her descent, 
Was performed without accident, and of course much 
rapidly than the ascent. That meteorological ivfluence 
delicacy to whi: h we have alluded, still continued 
@ prevail in all its force, for Mademoiselle d’ Angeville made 
‘Wtcruple to glide down over the mirror-like surface ef the 
fioW in the same manner as male travelers-—that is to say 
Weated) the guide sitting between her legs, of which he took 
fast hold. Within half an hour after they had left the top it 
Was enveloped in a dense fog, which did not clear away for 
shove a week. 
‘Ita rema kable circumstacce that two other successful 
‘@iemp's to ascend Mont Blanc were made at the same time 
Mademoiselle d’ Angeville’s. M. Stoppe, of Posen, with 
, and’ M. Eisenkramer, the landlord of the Union, 
, with his guides and porters, started shortly after 
WéH)/paseed the night not far from the lady, on the Grands 
and reached the summit of the mountain very soon 
Chéefher. Ths, then, were, for a moment, twenty-four per- 
‘tins @t once on the top of Mont Blanc. Stoppe and Eisen- 
‘Widmer congratulated the lady on her successful ascent, but 
‘Mayed'on the summit a much shorter time than she did, and 
8W tcarcely any thing, for they left it again in five minutes, 
‘W'thoogh t d come merely for the sake of saying that 
‘hed been there. 
a few hours, Mademoiselle d’Angeville had passed the 
— which i: had ¢ost such labor to ascend, and reached 
‘station of the Grands Mulets. The days were too short, 
Midithe lady too much fatigued, for her to think of returning 
day to Chamouni, as Eisenkramer did, after resting 
Stileon the rock. She again passed the night there, made 
sketches in the morning, and arrived about noon at 
» where she was received with great rejoicing, with 
Megs; and the firing of guns, both by natives and foreigners. 
Bbedined at the table d’kéte of the Union On the following 
gave the guides their usual treat, which had a — 
At the head of the table sat Marie de Mont 
no longer handsome and blooming, but lively and full 
its, and who even drank so freely at the desert that her 
=— became very loud. Mademoiselle d’Angeville, the 
female ascender of Mont Bianc, was seated at the lower 


gpl of tha nM, end di the honurs in the genuine French 
style. 

It was some days before Mademoiselle d’ Angeville returned 
to Geneva, where she immediately fe}] to work to prepare for 
the prose an necouat of ber escent with sia \. 

hat will be the consequence of all this? The ascent of 
Ment Blanc, which, since Dr. Paccard’s attempt, has been 
accomplished by twenty-nine travelers, and at least one hun- 
dred guides, and in which not one has lost his life or sustained 
any considerable injury—(for Dr. Hammel’s three guides 
would not have been overwhelmed by an avalanche if the too 
adventurous traveler had not persisted in pushing on in spite 
of their warning)—this ascent will now probably become as 
common an excursion from Chamouni as that to the Grands 
Mulets and the Jardin, especially for the chivalrous and 
wealthy English ladies, fond of riding and fox-hunting. I say 
wealthy, for sach an excursion cannot cost much less than 
fifteen hundred francs, (nearly $300,) whether the attempt 
succeeds or not. 





From the New- Monthly for Nov. 
A QUARREL WITH OLD PROVERBS. 


BY LAMAN BLANCHARD. 


I. ‘PINE FEATHERS MAKE FINE BIRDS’ 

Norse more universal than the faith reposed in this false 
preverb, and notking more degrading and ruinous. Since 
sermons were first preached on themes associated with whited 
sepulchres, having foul odors and rottenness within—since 
lectures on those robes and furred gowns that hide lust and 
cruelty—since pictures of immortal Bobadils, with swashing 
air and sneakiog heart, were fir-t presented on the stege, the 
fallacy of the maxim has been glaringly apparent to every eye, 
while, as a practical rule of life, it remains as fully in force as 
ever. Those who have the wisdom to ridicule it as the guide 
of others, have the folly oftentimes, and continually in some 
affairs, to follow it themselves. 

It is an absurd taste, or rather an irrational prejudice, that 
objects to fine feathers, except as aids to deception, and as 
substitutes for what they should adern. It is good to laugh 
at that worst of vulgarities, which is always dreading to be 
thought vulgar, and fears te array itself ina graceful and be- 
coming garb, lest its solid qualities should be mistaken for 
mere glitter. He is a shallow philosopher who is frightened 
at the thought of beixg taken for a coxcomb, and dresses 
meanly to denote the greatness of his mind. The foppery of 
the beau is to be preferred to the foppery of the sloven. All 
grand disdain of trifles is a symptom of littlenes«, and an af- 
fected contempt for fair ornament is the most pitiful of affec- 
tations. 

The ‘ goodly outside’ is excellent, when not falsely assum- 
ed; but the worst natural face that nature’s journeyman ever 
left unfinished is betterthan the bravest mask than ever hid ir, 
The sword-sheath of exquisite workmanship—the gilt vellum 
and the rich leather in which the pages of poetry and philos- 
ophy are preserved—may be vanities, but they are never de- 
spised except by a vanity infinitely more preposterous. But 
because they are fair to see, and to be prized in themselves, 








shall we admit with our forefe:hers—as by implication we 
must if we take our text for the rule—that fine scabbards 
make finely-tempered blades, and that splendid binding makes 
a precious bowk ! 

Took at the crowds of gaudy over dressed people in the 
world, who seem to have taken such pains to display, not to 
hide, the hypocrisy which is their ru!e of action—who want to 
yass for fine people, and begin by showing that they do, which 
at once defeats the whole project. There are the fine feath- 
ers truly, but what are the birds? Look at the whole fa:nily 
of the Peacocks with their tails spread! Do their splendid 
dyes convince any body that they have melodious voices, or, 
when all that gorgeous plumage is plucked off, would a fam 
ished pauper dine upon the tenderest of the train while stew- 
ed boot-tops were to be hed ? 

Look at the style of this author; how smeoth and glos+y it 
is— how pleasingly mottled and how gaily crested; it bristles 
up occasionally into a sort of bland fiercenees, and carries the 
fine-feather principle as far as it will go. But has any critic out 
of the moon discovered him to be a fine writer because he af. 
fects the air of one? His sentences are nicely balanced, his 
periods seductively rounded; but what do they contain? 
Does any one suspect him of heving been once troubled with 
a thought in his whole life? Was he ever, even in a dream, 
the sor of a solitary idea? Look again at this acter; 
he may boast from his birth the fine feathers in which a name 
associated with excellence always decorates its inheritor ; but 
who is it that therefore sees in him a Richard or an Othello? 
Look at this specimen of a fine gentleman; in outward form 
and bearing, in dress and manner, he has every requisite, ex- 
cept the power— in whatecever he may say or donot of be- 
ing true and generous—but of hiding from common observers 
his utter heartlessness, duplicity, avarice, and self-love. He 
has every thing that belongs to the gentleman, except the 
spirit of one. A fine bird indeed his fine feathers make of 
him! Look again at this painter. Are his grotesque forms 
and brilliant colors tokens of high art—or of low artifice ? Do 
not consider his plumage, but the mean, meagre, stu- 

id, shapeless thing it clothes,and covers. If birds were all 





» he would be a fine animal. 


Tke allusions here, are less to individuals than to classes ; 
and in the same way, with the same result, the reference 
might be extended to every of Pretension ; in law 
science, and divinity ;— we might almost venture to say, but it 
must be said with reverence, in oratory, and in statesmanship ! 
In all these, the of the feathers often conceals for a 
time the poverty of the bird, only to be afterwards seen in 
ridiculous contrast with it. The successful quibble at the ex- 
pense of truth, the falee gallop in reason or en railroads.at the 
expense of safety, the humble air masking ambition, and the 
‘damned error’ blessed with a saving text—the rysh ef words 
and the jumble of images intended for a sublime burst, and 
the expedient measure which makes nothing certain but the 
sacrifice of principle—are so many instances that le ima- 
gine they can wear fine feathers with admirable effect all 
threugh life, however they may laugh at others when similarly 
tricked out, 

The finery intended to impose on the world retains its power 
of keeping the wearer w up in absurd notions of self- 
importance, long after it has lost the effect of deceiving the 
looker-on. The mere glitter ceases to please: and the charm 
once gone. comes the.sound conviction, that the tone of the 


fiddle would be improved if the varnish were scraped off. To 
prefer the spoiled tone for the sake of the gloss, would be to 
prefer, for the sake of his fine feathers, the taste of a macaw 
with the toughness of half a century 
flavor of a partridge with nothing but 
flesh to atone fur his plainness. 


his bones, to the 
tender aad delicate 


it. ‘WHERE THERE'S A WILL THERE’S A WAY.’ 

This is the argument of the strong, in @ parent encourage- 
ment of the week but often in real ae of their mis 
fortunes. Those whose way lies clear and open before them, 
make it a point of conscience to decide Lee the onward 
movement is in others a mere matter of the will, and that all 
whose path is utterly blocked up, are obstinate people and 
won’t stir. 

Itisthe argument of the stag to the tortoise when the bushes 
were on fire, “‘ Why don’t you run?” 

Fleetness was easy to the creature sympathising, and he 
recommended feetness to his slowly-crawling friend. How 
vain would it have been to represent to the adviser the im- 
possibility of running? To have said to him, 

“It is very kind of you, my friend, to prescribe for me the 
same means of safety you are about to empioy yourself; but 
just do me the favor to glance at these long slim legs of yours, 
and say if they bear the most distant resemblance to these 
queer little stumps of mine? Running is undoubtedly the 
best remedy in the present case ; wi'h you it is es easy as effica- 
cious, with me as upaitainable as desirable. You must put 
yourself in my place, and stand upen legs like mine before you 
can judge accurately of the means that I possess of following 
your advice.” 

To answer the generous adviser thus is to question his sa- 
gacity and rebuke his zeal. His retort is, that to counsel peo- 
ple to run, who won’t because they never did, is hopeless la- 
ber—'hat they don’t know what they can do till they try and 
that for his part he has invariably found that where there ’s a 
will there 's a way. And off bounds the generous adviser down 
the first open road that presents itself to him, just to show 
practically how very easy it is to scamper away. But it is 
rather hard for the unlucky animal that has to stay and be 
burnt, to feel the additional mortification of being abandoned 
as a victim to his own obstinacy; as a creature so in love with 
laziness, that he would rather perish than help himself. 

A man’s thoughts are seldom more occupied about himself 
than when he is giving advice to his neighbor. He looks at 
his own means, determines what with those means he would 
do were he in the condition of. his client, and advises accord- 
ingly. Tell him he has mistaken his own resources and posi- 
tion fur yours, and you only make him insist the mere loudly 
that, you mey do the same thing if you like. Show him that 
the power is on your part u'terly wanting, and you convince 
him of your deficiency of will. Prove to him that you can ‘t, 
and he cries in a tone of despairing and indignant friendli- 
ness, *‘ Ab! well, you won’t.”” He hes but one idea, one 
immovable conviction, that where there's a will there must 
be a way. There is no way open to you,and you stand there- 
fore self convicted of refusing to Your friend mean- 
time has an excclient excuse for withholding all interposition 
and giving himself no further treuble. He sits down with an 
easy conscience. He has told yeu what to do, and you have 
merely answered that you cannot do it—in other words, that 
you don’t choose. 

Look at Smoothly; he represents-a class. He is one of 
the lucky people, How should they possibly understand the 
doctrine of a non-existence of a way in spite of the existence 
of a will? Whatsoever they take in hand, thrives, not in 
consequence of their cultivation of it, bucin very defiance of 
their neglect. Wheresoever they turn, they are sure to find, 
without seeking it, a pleasant path open, and inviting them 
tg@enter. They never encountered an insurmountable obsta- 
cle in their lives; they do not know what the term means. 
They have rarely met with a temporary impediment, and then 
it. was of such brief continuance, as rather to give a zest to 
exertion than to prove an inconvenience. Fortune, upon 
whose wheel their neighbors are broken hourly, smiles upon 








them always, peeping from her bandage silily, in the excess 
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of favoritism Nocarelessness on their can elude, no 
i her. _If shun her favors, she follows ; 


f by 

,you hear of a disaster happening to these lucky people, you 
» not out of spite, but in pure consciousness that the 
seeming calamity is in reality a godsend. If their banker 
were to fail to-day, —— upon it they drew out vate | six- 
y; or an apparent misfortune they had a 
vy in his , it is just a thousand chances to one 
that they contrive by some inconceivable turn of luck, to get 
forty shillings in the pound. they hear the bell tolling for 
a relation ef theirs, it is most likely for some old eccentric 
cousin whom they never saw, but whe has left them most 
ly a handsome estate, because he knew they did 
not want it, and because he had a taste for surprising people : 
and if at any future time a storm were to tear up by the rosts 
an old tree upen that estate, would be sure to discover a 
glorious treasure buried it. Every ill-wind is sure 
to blow good to them. Smoothly is the representative of a 
class, not very numerous, verhaps, but very weil known. How 
should they who succeed in every thing without an endeavor, 
believe success to be in any case unattainable, if endeavors 
be strenuously used! They have ‘somebody’s luck and their 
: me they make no allowance for those who have 

none at all. 

Look, on the other hand, at poor ott Tryback: he is one 
of a larger class, and altogether as unlucky. His whole life 
is one struggle against the stream, going back insensibly 
amidst desperate efforts to get on. He never knew what it 
was to tire, to shrink from a task because it seemed hopeless, 
to refuse to make a necessary experiment because he had tried 
it unsuccessfully before. And yet he never knew what it was 
te He makes every possible effort, and goes through 
every stage of failure before he ventures to call on Hercules 
for help: and when his call is answered, the help is vain.— 
Hercules himself, do what he may, cannot get him out of the 
scrape. Their labor is all labor in-vain. The stone is rolled 
up hill with incredible toil, only to roll down again farther 
than ever from the top. Still the struggler despairs not, still 
he renews his work. His progress in life is but the practice 
of the soldier’s marching-step, the legs moving as if in ed- 
vance, but without stirring from the spot, unless it be to slip 
backward. He can never get on. He is foredoomed to fail. 
pal pa were to see him a hundred yards ahead in the race, 

within an inch ef winning, you might still bet ten to one 
en his losing it. Skill and exertion avail him nothing against 
his systematic ill-fortune. The borse he mounts upon knows 
his rider, and drops; the life-boat he jumps into upsets.— 
Even with good cards the game gees against him; his knaves 
and queens regularly fall victims te kings and aces. The tide 
always turns just as he seems to have a chance of going with 
it. The scheme, successful on fifty occasions, fails at the 
fifty-first trial, the day he takes it in hand. His career is a 
series of forlorn hopes, from which his courage never flinched, 
but in which fortune never stood his friend. There is no ill- 
luck stirring but what lights on his shoulders ; and from those 
shoulders his head would infallibly be taken by a cannon-ball, 
if but one head were doomed to be carried off on a battle- 
field of ten thousand. 

What lack of willis there here? It is the way that is 
wanting; yet the troubles of such ill-starred toilers as these 
are usually aggravated by the verdict pronounced upon their 
unsuccessful endeavors. deavors condemned because they 
have been unsuccessful, and for that reason only. ‘‘ Where 
there ’s a will there’s a way.” All theeffort to find out the 
way goes for ncthing, merely on account of its fruitlessness. 
The world is too busy to take note of any thing but success. 
It will not see the vain trials made, it only sees the object 
ey mae It decides against the explorer, because he 
has failed to find a path that is undiscoverable. It compre- 
hends the question of results, but not the question of means; 
and finds it more to its interest as well as to its convenience 
to decide, that people won ’t-do, than that things can’t be 
done. Men must rarely expect to get credit for endeavors, 
unless they succeea in them. Their ardor, their resolution, 
their toils, their watchings, their life-wasiing, soul-wearying 
exertions—only serve to attract attention to their failure, if 
in failure they end. They command ne sympathy, no reward 
for themselves. Nobody stops te admire the merits of the 
losing side, or to applaud the qualities that have been inade- 
quate to the attainment of their object. It is enough that 
they proved inadequate llent as they were in their na- 
ture and admirable in their display—enough, if the cause in 
which they were exerted was unrewarded by fertune and un- 
crowned by a triumph. The virtue that is not victorious is 
unnoticed; the heroism of defeat is unmarked. Those who 
have done nothing, fird it easy to sit in judgement 
upon others who have fallen short of doing ali; those who 
have been presperous without an effort, deem it reasonable to 
condemn, as deficient or misdirected, the effurt to which pres- 
perity is wanting. It is with as much self-love as censure of 
others, that sentence is in the usual form—*“ where 
there ’s a will there’s a way.’* The good-fortune that never 
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cost a 8 herein decides against the ill-luck that has 
been bravely wrestled against; and the weakness that has 
never known a trial, assumes a manifest superiority ovcr the 
energy that has been tried, though it failed. 
The powerful and the fortunate are very fond of the maxim, 
“‘ where there’s a will there’s a way;”’ and they rarely use 
it without expressing in very clear terms a cold, insolent, and 
uncharitable judgement upon exertions they are themselves 
not called upon to make, while they modestly declare that 
such exertions, if by them made, would be triumphaat. They 
say, in short, to the weak and unprosperous—‘“ You might 
succeed if you would, for effort is success, and we should find 
a certain and easy conquest where you have met but bafiled 
hopes and continual defeat!” This is the language of lucky 
people to the ill-starred, of comfortable indolence to unres- 
pected because profitless exertion. 





From the Ladies’ Repository for Dec. 
SUSQUEHANNA SCENERY. 


BY MISS 5. C. EDGARTON. 


Ir is a pretty ride from Auburn to Ithaca. The road is 
almost a perfect level through the whole distance, with a wide 
extent of rich country on one side, and the wooded shores of 
the lake upon the ether. From the summit of the hill at 
Ithaca I had the most delightful view I ever witnessed. The 
sweet lake of Ca’ winding away among the old hills, and 
reflecting the face of Heaven with all its smiles; the gallant 
‘ Simeon De Witt,’ ploughing the azure tide, and the pretty 
village with its elegant edifices rising upon the hill-side, made 
ore of the sweetest pictures in the world. 

Owego is another fine village; and here I was first intro- 
duced to the beautiful Susquehanna. You will laugh at my 
epithets of ‘fine’ and ‘ sweet’ and ‘ beautiful,’ but I assure 
= there is no getting along without them in this description. 

ere [ in a mood of poetry this morning, I would sing of the 
winding stream and the giant hills—but to speak of the Sus- 
quebanna and the Alleganies even in sober prose will be 
enough—one must judge from their names that they are 
beautiful. 

The Susquehanna is a shallow river, but its bed is bright 
with sand and glittering pebbles, and all along its course it is 
broken and turned aside at intervals, by little grassy islands, 
shaded with moss-grown trees, and carpeted with flowers; a 
thousand silvery. creeks run singing to its besom wild tales 
of their mountain homes; and the stout old sycamores bend 
their venerable brows to the music of its eternal hymn. Dear 
Susquehanna! I have learned to love thee as I love my own 
native streams ; and if the favorites of Nature may be adopted, 
thou shalt have an equal dowry of my life-long affection. 

The ies are a bold, rich line of mountains, standing 
out in their beautiful pride, and curving the gentle river at 
their will. Sometimes they thwart its ceurse, and send it 
back for many a rugged mile to some wilder and more ro- 
mantic pass, leaving the soft vales that would have loved its 
companionship, to the tamer converse of the birds and winds. 

Dense forests, that man never yet dared disturb, make their 
dwellings upon these mountains; and while I now watch them 
from my window, it is after the spirit of Au:umn hes thrown 
over them her ‘coat of many colors,’—a token of ber love. 
The mellowness of October sunshine is not the only light that 
makes them glorious. On acool meonlight evening the white 
mist will rise up like a spirit from the river, and bend over 
them, wrapping them in a mantle, ethereal as the ‘ drapery of 
dreams.’ 

It was a warm day in October when I ascended the most 
beautiful of the Towanda hills, It was but a path and a very 
rugged one, through which J. guided our patient quadruped, 
Over the stones and ledges and rotten timbers that obstructed 
our way, the good old fellow toiled with willing steps, encour- 
aged by the approval which reached him from behind, and 
eager for the rest which he flattered himself was before him. 
Sometimes we were open to the burning rays of the sun, and 
semetimes we passed beneath the shade of fragrant pines. 
where the grass grew soft and green, and the ruby-like winter- 
berries gleamed among the faded leaves. The wood-aster in 
its mourning garb of purple, stood bowed like a desolate child 
of sorrow—the last of the race of flowers. The soft wind 
crept beneath the scallo oak-leaves that lay crumbling 
upor the ground, or shook the silvery aspen that stood in its 
light coquettish garb beside the selemn pine, or whispered 
mysterious words to the witch-hazel in its autumn dress of 
green and gold. 

The summit reached at length, we bridled Rosinante to a 
young sapling, and buffeted our way through the tangled 
bushes to the brow of the mountain. There is a ledge ef red 
mineral crowning this hill, and it overhangs its ndicalar 
sides with a bold, threatening posture which es one shrink 
from passing along the base, lest he should be crushed by its 
giant leap. Upon this platform, which looks as though it 
might have been the stand from which the Titans delivered 
their martial orations when they warred with the Thunderer, 
we sat down and held communion with the Universe. 

Still, solemn, glorious, was the whole world. The air 
seemed palpable with richness. The wild caw! caw! of the 
lonely crow, and the rustle of the treetops were melody enough. 
We did not care to speak, to dive was all we asked. From 





the recesses of the hills above us, came down their smiling 


da 


“shore? 





ughter—bright Susqueh pening her a: 
a little tree-fringed isle, and hasting onward 
fast to her bosom, and singing it to rest. \ The 
and slopes, clusters of white houses, the 
the river with its snowy arch, the mountains 
mote, made up the scene weloved. Peace be with iif 

* * e ~ 
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* a 
Jolting along in a stage-coach over ene of th 
* Narrows,’ which are met so often 
suddenly came in sight of the valley of Shesheg 
‘“* There,” said J. ‘is my childhood’s home; 
tiful 2?” 
“ Very, very beautiful, ” was the reply, as It: 
enchantingly upon its loveliness; and the words 
came instantly to mind, with a peculiar pewer and 
siveness ; ~as% 
There is not in this wide world a valley eo sweet, © a 
As that vale in whose bosom the bright waters 
Oh! the last ray of ep | and life must depart, = 
Ere the kleom of that valley shall fade {rom my heart, . 


Below us, far dewna precipice, lined with 
Irish huts, ran the te ater Aye of our love. In 
rested a pretty is with slant trees reclining 
waves. rN pe Beem reached from this to the 
in the dry seasons an excellent path, and alwa' cient} 
near to the surface of the river to tempt the fost efanae 
trammeled mountain maiden in her search for poetry 
peace. This little isle was a favorite retreat of the; 
in the wild luxuriance of her early life. Here the shade 
of the green trees fell soothingly upon her brow, and hereher 
eyes gazed down into the shadowed water, and found @ sich 
similitude of their own soft, melancholy depths. Sofi 

“ The vale of Sheshequin is as b autiful as W ' 
much smaller, ” remarked my friend. “Itis a 
often instituted by travelers.” 

“TI should love it better for being small, ” wastherej 


: » bets 
“T love little scenes and little things the world all over. There 


is sublimity in space, but beauty is made up of little pans, “ 


A tree, a knoll of flowers, a singing brook, a bird, a b 
a bee—are not these a picture? I leve things near;-as 
horizon is beautiful, but give me to dwell in the shelteref 
hills, where the far-off is not known. I love not 
things; fancy must bring the beloved ever near me,.or Lem 
not feel for them, and they are forgotten. ” x lst 
From the river at Sheshequin, smooth, rich lands 
to the mountains, giving place to a pretty village 
houses, separated by cultivated farms. The hills 
wooded to the summit; one or two only are bare 
beams, breaking open the forest to a pleasing variety of'sce 
A deep gorge in one of the mountains, affords cha 
the ‘ wild mountain stream,’ and is filled up with gras 
forest trees, and darkness like the witchery of 
Leaving Sheshequin with a sigh, we were burried a 
winding way to the precincts of the Empire State Is 
never forget one scene that broke on us at night, as wed 
near to Owego. We were upon the banks of the * 
up its winding course rose a hill, and upon the 
hill rose a light, a yellow gorgeous light, oblong at 
flaming like a fire. Its reflection in the river was li 
of silver quivering in the unknewn depths of the ht, 
stars looked on in silence. Dimly defined, the black, 
stood giant-like against the sky—virgins with J 
awaiting the bridegroom. The company in the ] 
silent. and we adored. Such, Oh Dian! was the. lifting 
of the light of thy ¢ e—such, oh, selemn Beag 
thy power over the human soul. ee 
A half-day on Lake Cayuga—what shall be said of} 
What shall be said of tke broad green lake with item 
Seated upon the deck of the elegant 
chatting as we went, J. and I passed one of the 
of our lives. Silence was upon the waters, and mit 
their n depths ley the rainbow-dyed wood! 
frioged the shores. Pretty vi , with their 
spires and green elms, intervened between the wil 
ef forests, charming us with a continued variety of re 
beautiful scenes. The wild ducks were sailing 
shores, or flapping their white wings above the 
the world was shut out—-we were on a little sea 
save the company of travelers that wandered 5 
deck, making up little groups, on which we occasic 
mented sagely, calling to our aid the philosophies of I 
and Gall, end arriving ever at incontrovertible conci 
* * * * * 


BY 
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Cuasce Derinitions.—Looks—The first billets 
of love. Happiness— A fugitive and chimerical being,’ 
every body runs after, but no one catches. Sensi 
gift of heaven to multiply the pleasures and pains 0 
Wisdom—A shield that preserves its possessor from ti 
with which his desires surround him. Society—A® 
censtant slavery, in which no one lives for himself or 
self. Absence—The sister of death. Love—An ego@ 
vided by two. Military on ruins. 
ence—Absence of all sentiment, or the feelings of 
less. Music—A universal language, which harmoniou 
lates to the reminiscences of the heart. Honor—In 

imony. Beauty—A flower without smell, when 

y of the heart accompanies it. a 
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4 Arrangements.—It is stated on reliable authority 
‘Harrison has tendered to Mr. Webster any posi. 
y prefer in the Cabinet which is to be formed on 
x March next, and that Mr. Webster has decided to 
got the post of Secretary of State. It is almost needless 
adthat Gen. Harrison’s proffer to Mr. Webster was made 
‘Gab the hearty approval of Mr. Clay, who has himself de- 
ail invitations to accept a place in the new Cabinet, to 
he will give a hearty support. For that purpose he 
‘remain for a time in the Senate, but he proposes to retire 
public life as soon as he can be permitted todoso. The 
sf Attorney General has been tendered to Hon. John J. 
' Senator from Kentucky, and will deubtless be ac- 

by him. 
are various reports in circulation with respect to the 
offices. It is believed that Mr. Ewing of Ohio 
g proffered the station either of Secretary of the Trea- 
ory or Postmaster General. Oliver H. Smith of. Indiana is 
‘bined for Postmaster General ; but it is hardly probable that 
we thai two Cabinet offices will be tendered to the West. 
5 understood that Pennsylvania claims the office of Post- 
master General. 
othe Triasury Report.—Mr. Secretary Woodbury’s Re- 
tis in good degree an echo of the Message ef the Presi- 
and-we therefore with less regret rest content with a 
of its statements end recommendations. It is mere 
and carefully written than his preceding efforts, and dis- 
much ingenuity. Many of its documentary statements 
valuable, and some of them gratifying. We shall aim to 

msent the substance as lucidly as possible. 

Revenue.—The balance in the Treasury at the open- 


of the.current year is stated at $2,246,749 
te from Gene. to Sept. 30th, 10,689,884 
2 Do. .. from Public Lands, 
©) De. from miscellaneous sources 
« Do. Est. from all sources for the current quarter, 3,800,000 
“© "Total ordinary receipts of 1840, 17,197,763 
as 
which is to be added— 
: Deposite Banks of 1837 850,000 
the U.S. Bank for Government Stock... .2,500,000 
ue of Treasuey Notes ..........---------- 5,440.000 
Aggregate resources for 1840 $28,234,512 
tares of the current year, excluding Post Office, &. 
and Diplomatic, first three quarters, $4.118,249 
‘ do. do. 8,750,784 
4,620,316 
5,000 000 
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o% do. do. 
© Estimsted expenditures of the fourth quarter, -- 
=: Total ascertained and estimated expenses, . . $22,489,349 


dd for debt and interest—Dist. of Columbia, 100,000 
gasury Notes redeemed 
timated redemption of fourth quarter, »,000 
Total disbursements for 1840 $26,643,655 
Estimated balance in the Treasury, Jan. 1, '41..1,590,857 
The receipts of 1841 are estimated as follows ; 
3 Custems, 
+ Jo) Public Lands, 
iter ¢ .. Miscellaneous sources, 
tfAvailable balance due from all Banks, 
‘Balance in the Treasury (estimated) 
Power to issue Treasury Notes, _ 342 618 
© -“Potal estimated resources of 1841 $24,723,475 
~ Estimated ordinary expenses for do. ........ 19,250,000 
& Do. on account of debt—Dist of Columbia 149,200 
(oTreasury Notes to be redeemed 4,500 000 
~ Total estimated disbursements of 1841 $23,899,200 
© Estimated balance in the Treasury Jan. 1,’42 $824,275 
None will fail to see that the Secretary draws a very tight 
9 Upon those who are to come after him and his He 
(tates his own expenses for the current year at $22,489,349, 
ing that the other Departments make it somewhat 
than he does, and :allows his successor $19,250,000 
the same service ; though he elsewhere tells us that the 
cost of taking the Census ef 1840—over $600,000—is 
Whe carried into the expenditures of 1841. He thinks, 
i -Sewever, that a sensible reduction may be made in the expense 
bi # the Indian service of 1841, and we hope he is correct. 
‘ewe are surprised that the Secretary nowhere states dis- 
ly the amount due the Government from the Deposite 
of 1837 and subsequently. He has hitherto been dif- 


$19,000,000 
3,500,000 
80,000 
220,000 
1,590,857 
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fuse on this point, while the Banks were in arrears. If they 
huve now paid off nearly all they owad, they ougbt- to have 
the credit of their tardy justice. 

The Secretary states that the net expenditures of 1839 
were eight millions leas than those of 1838, and that those of 
1840 will probably fall at least two millions below those of 
1839. As he estimates those of 1841 at twe or three mil- 
lions less still, it would seem that the prospect for ‘ultimate 
economy and frugality are very fair. He further states that 
some specific retrenchments in the details of the public service 
—the number and compensation of officers employed, &c.— 
have been made, and that mere may be, with the coéperation 
of Congress. He estimates the necessary expenditures of 
the Government when all these reforms shall have been ac- 
complished, at only $18,000,000 per annum. 


The Secretary urges the expediency of resorting to a sys- 
tematic isgue of Treasury paper, (drafts) to form a part of 
the circulating medium, as recommended by him in 1837. 
He says— 

“ Buch a meagure would often furnish every a 
a circulating medium, easy of tounepettenten Bog Dehest 
possible credit, and at the same time require ah @qual amount 
of specie to be employed, though in deposite, and without 
subjecting any of the fiscal affairs of the Government to that 
legal dependence on corporations for their management, which 
is so objectionable in many respects, as never to have been 
attempted in the management of any of its other affairs, civil 
or military. ” 

There is little probability that this plan will be adopted. 

We have hitherto admitted our inability to comprehend the 
principle on which the Secretary’s estimates are based. For 
jnstance, he makes the receipts for Customs this year between 
$13 and $14 000,000, and while the operation of the Com- 
promise Act will signally reduce the rates of duties, he esti- 
mates that the Customs will next year amount to $19,000, 
000! Is this probable? Not, it appears to us, without a 
decided augmentation of the Tariff, 

The Secretary states, with considerable circumlocution, 
that the present rates of duties will not afford a sufficient rev- 
enue to satisfy the probable wants of the Government after 
1841, and that new sources must be sought. The most eb- 
vious of these are—1. Treasury Notes or a Loan, neither of 
which is to be thought ef: 2. To call on the States to re- 
turn the Surplus Revenue of 1836, which “‘ appears not very 
likely to be adopted: ” 3. Direct Taxation, which is so“ un- 
suited to the general habits and_so uncongenial to the opera- 
tions [what does he mean? } of our citizens, that its adop- 
tion is not to be anticipated.” 4. Last of all, which might 
as well have come sooner, is ‘“‘ some extensive modification of 
the present Tariff. ” This is the course which will be adopted. 


The Secretary asserts that the Sub-Treasury law has “ an- 
swered the expectations of the Department; but experience 
hes discovered some defects in the details, which will require 
legislative correction.” A principal clerk at New-York is 
needed. 

—We have kept the most gratifying portion of the Report 
for the last. We quote the Secretary’s language: 


“ The exports during the year are computed to have been 
$131,571,950. This amount is quite $10,543,534 more than 
in 1839, notwithstanding the reduced price of some of our 
great staples, and is larger than ever existed before in our 
history. 

“ On the whole exports, only $17,809,331 were of foreign 
origin. This left those of domestic origin at $113,762,617, 
being $6,845,937 more than in any ro year. 

“ The imports during 1840 were about $104,805,891. This 
shows the great falling off from the previous year, of $57,- 
286,241. I furnishes, likewise, the principal explanation of 
the extraerdinary dimiaution which has occurred in the reve- 
nue from Custum;; a diminution, however, which has been 
caused, in part, by evasions of the laws, new radical con- 
structions left. uncorrected, and the payment of too large sums 
for bounties and drawbacks, under an omission in the existing 
tariff to reduce them in a ratio equal to the reduction going 
on in the duties. 

“ The difference between our exports and imports, has usu- 
ally been in favor of the latter. Several years ago it ranged 
that way about seven millions of dollars annually ; but of late 
the average has risen to near twenty millions annually; the 
excess of imports having been in 1836, even, $61,346,995, 
and in 1839, $41,063,716. But during 1840, the extraordi- 
nary eccurrence of a reverse of this state of things has taken 
place. Such a circumstance as the at all exceeding 
the imports, is believed to have ha only six 
times since the Constitution was adopted ; and then, never to 
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an extent beyond $7,916,831. Now, however, without any 
inflation, arid some important articles under a contractien of 
pen. belots Set utes dee fold pon Baa oo al med 
to equal $26 766,059. ” > NS, Sen 

The Secretary does not distinctly recommend any increase 
of duties on the silks, wines, Sc. of countries which system- 
atically exclude our important staples, but we trust he will 
in-erpose ne objection. He declares himself warmly favora- 
ble to Free Banking, to a suppression of Smal] Notes, [rather 
a covtradictien} and exhibits an intense though suppressed 
hostility to a General Bankrupt Law. The ominous silence 
of the President’s Message was significant of the state of feel- 
ing at head querters on this peint. 


Groro1a.—Hon. John Mc’Pherson Berrien, (Whig) of 
Savannah was on Friday ef last week electeda Senator of 
the United States for six years ensuing, in place of Hon. Wil- 
son Lumpkin, whose term expires on the 4th of March next. 
The vete in Joint Ballot of the Legislature was 

For John M. Berrien, (Har.)...........153 
“ M. H. M’Allister, (V. B.) ....117 

Scatteri 8—125 

Berrien over M’A. 36; over all .... 38 

Mr. Berrien was a Senator in 1826-8, and was appeinted 
Attorney General by Gen. Jackson on his accession to the 
Presidency. He went out at the time of the blow-up of the 
first Cabinet, and has for some years been the master-spirit 
of the Oppesition in Georgia. 





Vincinta.—The Senate of Virginia have refused by a strict 
party vote 16 to 16—to coneur in the Joint Resolution of the 
House of Delegates fixing an early day for the choice of a U. 
S. Senator. The reason assigned is a desire to await the set- 
tlement of the contested seats inthe House. We understand 
the Van Buren Senators will not permit the election of a Sen- 
ator in place of Mr. Roane this winter, though they will event- 


ually allow the actual vacancy (in place of Mr. Rives) to be 
filled. 


Boundary News.—The mails of Monday last brought the 
news to this city that a Regiment of British troops from 
Quebec had arrived and encamped upon the Disputed Terri- 
tory. Nothing more, however, has been heard concerning it. 
The Bangor Courier of Saturday and the Boston Atlas of 
Monday are silent with regard to the circumstance, and the 
probability is that the whole excitement was caused by the 
arrival of 1000 troops, and their cressing the territory for 
Madawaska. The Quebec Mercury of the 26th ult. stated 
that on the following day, they would leave the Three Rivers 
for that purpose. 





Another Seizuwre.—The brig Cipher, recently arrived: at 
Salem, Mass. from the South-West coast of Africa, reports 
that the brig Tigris, Capt. Frye, of Salem, while lying at Am- 
briz, was boarded and taken possession of by order ef the 
commander of the British cruiser Water Witch, and put in 
charge of a prize-master. The pretence was that she was a 
slavcr; but the only ground for the suspicion seems to have 
been the fact that Capt. Frye had a black boy in his service 
on board the vese=l. The cargo of the Tigris had not been 
disturbed : she was soon to sail for New-York in charge of 


the prize- master. 
——_— 


Rev. C. H. Williamson of this city is now calling upon 
our opulent citizens to solicit aid in building a Chureh for the 
Orthodox Protestants of French birth or extraction residing 
in this city. 

Hon. ‘W. J. Graves, M. C. from the Louisville District, 
Ky. was thrown out of his gig a few days since, and so se- 
verely injured as to preclude his starting for Washington. 

Flour.--The amount of Flour received at Albany through 
the Erie Canal the last season is 1,355,603 barrels. Beside 
this, a large amount has stopped at West Troy. 

Maj. Gen. Gaines and lady have arrived in Philadelphia 
from their home in the South-West. 

David Underhill, P. M. at Amherst, N. H. put an end to 
his life by cutting his throat on Friday of last week. 

The dwelling-house of David Benton, in Madison, Ct. wes 
destroyed by fire on Tuesday evening last. Mr. B. was so 
badly burned that his life was despaired of. 
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Connecticut ....31,601 
Rhede Island... 5,278 
Vermont....-- -32,440 
New-York. ....225,817 
New-Jersey ....33,.351 
Pennsylvania ..144,021 
Delaware .....- 5.967 
Maryland ....-.33,528 
Virginia .... .. .41,405 
Ohio ........ -148, 157 
Kentucky .......58,489 


‘Van Buren. 


North Carolina... 46,376 
Georgia .......40,264 


28,471 
Indiana .... ..--65,276 


jigan 
Mississippi .. .. - 19,518 
60,391 
Louisiana ......11,297 
Missouri .......22,972 


Tennessee 


Arkansas: ...... 


maj. 1,500 


143,672.. 


—— 1836.——~ 
_Harrieon. V. Buren. 
46, 901....-.15.239 
32,761...-.-. 6,228 
51,944...<..42,247 


25,296...... 18,479 
3,301...4-. 2,710 
18,018....-. 20,996 
212,527 .... .138,343 
31,034.....-26,137 
----87,111 
4,874...... 4,733 
28,752... ...25,852 
42,818.... ..23,468 
124,782.....105,405 
32 616......36 


33,991.... ~+16, 612 
53,581.....-41,281 


21,096...... 4,072 
16.975...... 9,688 
48,289......35,962 
7,617....-. 3,383 
29,760,..... 8,337 


1,238 


22,990 
20,697 
34,474 
19,291 
2,964 
14,039 
166 815 
25,592 
91,475 
4,153 
22,268 
30.261 
96,948 
33,025 
26,910 
22,126 
20 506 
32.480 
17.275 
7.332 
9,979 
26,120 
3 653 
10.995 
2.400 





In 25 States..1,270,767 1.123,677 
1840. Harrison maj.147,090 1836. V. B. maj.25,876 


ooo 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Governor—\ 


7, ~ e844 
V.B. Rituer. Porter. 


Phila. Co...10189 
Phila. City ..7655 
Chester .....5643 
Delaware ...2031 
Lancaster .. .9678 
Montgomery. 4068 
Bucks ...... 4705 
Northampton.2846 
Monroe ..... 345 


Schuylkill .. .1881 
Dauphin ....3124 
Lebanen ....2370 


Huntingdon. . 1350 
Columbia... . 1325 


Lycoming .. .1504 
N’thumberl’d. 1351 


Bradford ....2631 
McKean .... 263 
180 


Somerset ....2501 
Westmorel’d.2778 


Washington..4149 
Alleghany ...7619 
Armstrong ..1260 
Butler 

Cleatfield ... 499 
Jefferson .... 476 


peek ecee O58 
Warren 


13303... .6187 
4774... 7203 
4882... .4971 
1335. ..1731 
5470... .8558 
4869... 3748 
4488... .4147 
3838... .2556 
1447... 366 

524... 117 
1188... 538 
2450... .2349 

2184...1508 
2187... .2843 
1402... .2228 
4382... .3257 
1628... .3310 
2892... .2560 
2695... .2316 
1043... 863 
1970... 883 
2242... 1467 

649 

2266... .3687 
1269... .1109 
2829... .1088 
4119... .2592 

2181.. 1555 
2187...1164 
1518... .2262 
2844... .2219 
276... 127 

363... 68 

2022... .1264 
1721... 594 
2446... .2290 
2242... .1467 

765...2244 
1209... .1723 
4704...2315 
3035...1984 

2010...1109 
3611.. 3528 
4573... .6038 
1744...1510 
1804... .1700 

812... 474 
592... 421 
1710.. .2457 

2336... .2935 
1366... 
2908... £1957 
2061 .. .2747 
1276... 828 

929... 542 


737,711 


7982 .. .6536 
3155... .5747 
4527 .. .3981 
1263. ..1224 
5503... .6250 
4558 .. .2409 
4553. . .3289 
3634... .1426 
1223... 166 
526... 42 
1062... 340 
2460...1784 
2271... 687 
1944... .1993 
1553... . 1487 
41$6...2005 
1535 .. .1520 
2815...2575 
2743... .1696 
1049... 596 
1916... 473 
2589... 924 


not organized. 


2761.. .2628 
1177... 748 
2616... 544 
3132...1415 
2496... 938 
2144... 712 
1595... . 1328 
2420...1521 
209... & 
276... 60 
1530... 856 
1448... 400 
2384...1920 
2589... 924 
883... .1905 
1262-2. .1169 
4561...1725 
2788 .. .1669 
1849... 915 
3461... .2805 
4505 .. .3623 
2781...1014 
1653 ...1166 
792... 284 
591... 229 
1931...2077 
2226 ...1991 
not formed 
2304 ...1232 
1565... .2134 
1765... 600 
700... 254 


763,587 


1075 
1253 


1614 
1312 
967 
498 





Total. . 144,021 143,672 122,325 127 $21 87,111 
Maj.. Harrison. .349 Porter ...5,496" Van Buren . 4,26 
*Offiicial returns. The actual majority is 7,521, 


Col. Geo. F. Strother died at his residence, St. Louis, on 
the 28th ult. Col. S. was formerly a Member of Congress 
from Virginia, and bas since been an unsuccessful (because a 
Whig) candidate for 9 seat from Missouri. 
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Harrison. 
First District ......6,792 
Second do....... ..8,425 
Third do.........6,800 
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t , INDIANA, 
POPULAR VOTE FOR PRESIDENT “ 
Counties. 


" Doubois....---264 
7 


Eh, Chag’ecnccsuves 398 
Daviess ...... -738 
7 


Vigo....+++--1511 


1132 


Floyd ..«- --<--869 


680 


Ripley ...... .1000 


1526 


Lag 
Noble. ........241 
Randolph .... 1068 


Whitley 
. Bartholomew ..982 


Fountain ...... 938 
Jasper . 
Kosciusko .. ...496 


1069 


Montgomery - . 1413 
Parke 

i Pee 220 
St Joseph .....809 
Pulaski 
Vermillion... .. = 
WwW. 


51 


206 
Tippecar o¢ .. . 1508 


Total. .....65,302 51,604 ...62,024 54,087.. 
Moj.......Harrison. n.008" Bigger. 8,637 Harrison. .8,803 


VorTe BY Distarcts—1340. 


Fourth Git deans «-7 806 


». Preav’t—it36, 


Governor. 
V.B. Bigger. Howard. Har. 


231... .429 
239....230 
594....746 
861...1241 
879....674 
221....483 
318....472 
965....585 
324....516 
370....570 
662.....279 
487 ....376 
509....740 
634....667 
658...1034 
898 ....957 
366....315 
604....715 
1049... .1571 
1014....339 
583...1408 
1278... .1038 
796..--895 
737 ....597 
1026. . . 1692 
503....799 
361....406 
1381...1040 
1583...1813 
759 .. .1268 
1115...1188 
623....918 
1170...1591 
735...1044 
153.,..144 
399... .558 
147.... 83 
168.... 96 
532 ....818 
728...1103 
108....211 
839 .. .1579 
177....117 
364....442 
265 ....250 
225....407 
228 ....213 
553... 1028 
178. ...256 
614....783 
198....278 
1258 . . .2897 
140.... 84 
141.... 86 
703...-983 
686....709 
270.... 49 
372....593 
688 ....903 
537 ....660 
652. ..1178 
948....610 
1279.. .1663 
625... ..927 
244....297 
943... ..739 
815...1033 
1070....964 
42.... 2% 
765... ..672 
698.. ..538 
596... ..610 
1166... ..951 
95.... 60 
329... ..393 
640... .1004 
125....106 
194....154 
1222...1414 
948... .1313 
194....220 
444... ..807 
60.... 59 
663....840 
347 ....727 
144....191 
1200...1 


357 ..-.195 
281....163 
697 ....496 
938 ....747 
947 ....483 
232 ....392 
354 ....226 
1009 ..+.330 
394....171 
384....269 
703 ....157 
§21....153 
564....438 
678....366 
697 ....736 
961....670 
378....142 
660....427 
1285... .1067 
1011....203 
647 ....963 
1243....893 
620....574 
791....439 
1096...1172 
484....707 
377 ....294 
1433... .656 
1676. . .1203 
790....950 
1089 ....963 
569....663 
1225...1167 
864....630 
135.... 68 28 
471....333 266 
128 (not formed.) 
122 a“ “ 
512... .369 
765... .965 
135.... 55 
846 ...1304 
159.... 52 
347 ....232 
225 (not formed.) 
290....138 150 
272.... 40 80 
514....633 234 
196 (not formed ) 
640....700 568 
210....322 47 
1272...2285 985 
112 (not formed.) 
89 “ “ 
683....608 .412 
720....464 421 
279 (not er ) 
407 ....513 
685....560 
574....366 
716....731 
962.. ..438 
1360...1409 
474....487 
272.. ..233 
936 ....424 
921....666 
1123.. ..688 
42 (not formed.) 
805....275 565 
750....331 427 
673....354 303 
1223....697 1223 
84 (not formed.) 
358....160 149 
778....490 452 
136 (not formed.) 
167.... 94 42 
1257...1066 752 
1061....828 534 
2....0° @ 
470....480 2506 
58 (not formed.) 
655....574 433 
389....541 229 
139....109 106 


253 
440 
437 
815 
197 
286 
1394 
658 
287 
978 
499 
626 
692 
329 
672 
949 
1282 
$13 
875 
453 
749 
519 


262 


543 1289...1244 1641 


41,281 32,478 


Van Buren, Harrison maj. 
5,714 
6,802 
6,082 
5,985 


1,078 
1,623 

718 
1,821 


Cc 
oe 











Fifth do.s= cece - 12,035 
Sixth do.......-11,501 
Seventh do....-.. .11,943 


Total......65 


,302 


7,417 . 
9,832 
9,772 


51,504 





ILLINOIS. 


Pres’t.—1840. Governor—1838, 


Alexander ..299 
Bond .... +513 
Clinton ....326 
Franklin... 71 
Gallatin ....500 
Hardin.....154 
Jackson....210 
Johnson....109 
Macoupin ..632 
Madison ..1704 
Monroe ....370 
Perry «+++ +0174 
Pope esveeseun 
Randolph ..715 
St. Clair....989 
Union ..-+. 78 
Washington 149 
Williamson. 103 


. Champaign. 154 


Clark eeeeee 667 
Clay. coeves 218 
Coles .....1109 
Crawford.. .421 
Edgar .....783 
Edwards ...311 
Effingham.. 52 
Fayette ....442 
Hamilton. .. 126 
Iroquois....154 
Jasper ..... 78 
Jefierson .. .210 
Lawrence ..676 
Montgomery311 
Marion ....174 
Shelby .... .408 
Vermillion 1044 
Wabash....509 
White .....770 
Wayne ....205 


. Adams....1617 


Boone .....220 
Brown,.....301 
Bureau ....434 
Calhoun ...213 
Carroll.... .244 
Cass . 002022397 
Christian... 89 
Cook .....1034 
De Kalb ...172 
De Witt....293 
Du Page...428 
Fulton ....1253 
Greene ....870 
Hancock ..1313 
Henry .....162 
Jersey .....517 
Jo Daviess. 1079 
Kane .... 810 
Knox ....+.740 
Lake ......281 
La Salle... 1080 
Lee .ece ee 241 
Livingston . 85 
Logan .-.. -260 
Macon .... .250 
Marshall .. .209 
McLean .. .683 
McDonongh 472 
McHenry ..346 
Menard ....434 
Mercer ....315 
Morgan ...1533 
Ogle.... ee -491 
Peoria.....744 
Pike......1149 
Putnam ....259 
Rock Island 426 
Sangamon.2000 
Seott ......685 
Schuyler ...732 
Stark ......187 
Stephenson .371 
Tazewell..1181 
Warren ....711 
Whiteside ..375 
Willeoweee 758 
Winnebago. 789 


-45,537 
Majority. V Buren. 1 3939. 


424..+6-. 84 
537400000296 
471 220 0++263 
542.eeeee 94 


Ben Counties. Har. V. Bure n. Edwards. Calin, 


1BY.scsee \ 
100. cosaall 73 2 
239.ese0. kg 
692.. vcedid 


1286.000++585 1050 o «941 


TGR. ceace 
337. ++0+2176 
440.4606. 87 
812..4+--485 

1184.....1294 
563. .++++303 
331..+++2142 
268. 00002514 
817..0++.619 

1783. .++++ 768 
636.005 36 
A93.eee00 94 
578. eeeee 
141...+++ 72 
611..+++.388 
338. 00002124 
695..++++ 706 
392.2 000+227 
720 .+0002342 
212..e06-212 


WO7Teevece 30° 


645....+.310 
55Teeeee 78 
175.-ee+- 78 
178.e+ee2 20 
T2Teeeeee 144 
597.+++++432 
520.++-+.187 
573 -eeee112 
T51leeees 262 
587.+00+-744 


66 

e040 e895 
Q22.ceoee 
434A. ccces 

27900002277 

133 .000+.159 


formed 


210.000. BEM 
135.0005 » 


formed 


901 -scted BL + 
323 ; 5 


129.. e 
ee 
167.... 4.158 4 
620.....5 26g uae 
47..00ceKMl 
119.3...3 * ae 
450. . woke 80 
307.6 ose ’ 
$90. aie ef ? 
41 not formed” 
355 “ 


181 not 
s0 « 


69...... formed from V 


315.40++2335 


198, not formem 


147...... formed from § 
1989. 002.832 1664.6 sse5 


WDTeceees 25 


316..form’d from Meeon & 
formed from 


B73 eeeeee 
1347.+++-770 


245 not 


Wot pw 


808 not 


791 1104..+ee07khd 


661...-..663 

88 
360.0000 
680...++.657 
7174.44 000.323 
541..++.-389 


# 
436..0004940 0 
30 not formed. — 


formed from Gr ene. 


467..+0.619, 908 
511 not formed. 
354 @ Se 


267...... formed from} 
1638...++.600 1309 not 


230 .cccee 
T8.cccee 21 


formed from’ 0 


ceanee 


11 not’ 


167...+.+ formed from § 


202 


QWlacccve va 


7 
ed 


formed 


531eeeeee710 
427.4000+332 
271. +++0e239 


514..c000% : i 
382 not fo 
299. ‘ 


374....+. formed from § 


193. 6000175 
1293.....1953 
266...4+.524 
7167...2..509 
1037..4++.747 
1S1.ccoccdt? 
224..404.266 


66 .ceces 
1664..ceck 
373 not! 
468. 200-28 
865.000 008d 
319 .ccees nd 
123 rot for 
1401.....1 


formed from 
611 .ceeee 780 Slheccee 


154..ces 
241.200++200 
661...++.773 
524. «0620424 


236..+++-noreturn, 


1367. «00074 
S21 vcoes 204 


Fite “30530 


Carlin. .996. 


formed from F 


77 + ~«not fo 
47400000001 
293 nat for 
“ s 
O62. cccee 56 
T9.ccers 
W535 ¥ 
V.B : 


Birney (Abolition) 159. 
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ad 
834... 842" 79D 
603...1049 568 
1172... 948 1129 
813... 654 533 
3147...1945 24:7 
(not formed.) 
3269...3386 2892 
1631...1459 13870 
466... 648 493 
1019... .2260 1326 





“O17 
749 
1616 
1027 
3106 
1646 * 


~--- 124 
1.... 880 
6.... 959 
0..,. 721 
1....2217 


VIRGINIA. Sa - -919 

President 1000. Scioto... 1472 

ties. Harrison. Van Buren. Seneca ....1483 
City.141 8 a avce Oe 

of Wight... 36 : «--- 2701 
‘bie ig Summit. . .2562 
Trumbuil..4101 3325 
Tuscarawas2338 1787 
Union..... 946 577 
Warren....2813. 1504 6...-1718 
1458 


Washington2109 
Wayne... .2798 
Williams .. 396 


3321 
407 
518 


2....1384 
6....1841 
0.... 233 
0.... 543 


1264...1070 
3057 .. .1630 
300... 176 
338... 490 


906 
9u6 
2696 
278 


Total.. ..1481 157 194,782 % 003... +0 "707,682. - 105,405 08 
Maj. Meeisve. -%3,475 Shannon. .....57,460 Harrison. .8,457 


—SEsE_ 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Cong. Pres't—1840. Governor—1840. Pres’t—I836. 
Dis. Counties. Her. V.B. Morehesd. Saunders. White. V_B. 


Sussex 

é “it Amelia 
: Chesterfield .. .298 
Goochland .... 120 


“a. Brovewick ....261 
2 ean ---- S08 
Mecklenburg ..3 9 


, oma f en --475 
318 


PrinceEdward 268 


Gloucester ....247 
James City ...141 
Matthews ....150 
Northampton .. 334 

92 


Williamsburg.. 23 
192 


King & Queen .282 
Kiag William..115 
Middlesex ....101 
* x. King George.. 168 
Northumberl’d. 183 
Prince William.167 
Richmond eooeker 


a 


Hie 
Westmoreland .282 


> KY. Charles City..173 
4s. Hanover .....450 


New Kent....198 
Richmond City 580 
XII. Albemarle ....714 


hea 
ge 
\ 
IL Culpepper .... oa 


Greene 
Madison 


= Rappahannock.318 
a Spottsylvania .358 
+ Fairfax 


nae’ Fauquier 
* om 
“Xv. Berkeley 
‘a! Clarke 
2. Frederick ....755 
* >» . Hampshire . ..729 
‘ Jefferson 


a Morgan 
g RVI. Bath.........203 


he 


Pendleton ....389 
Rockingham ..256 
Shenandoah... . 102 
Warren .... ..110 
+ Allegany 
Augusta 
Botetourt... . .407 
Floyd : 
Montgomery ..338 
Pulaski 


EMO cosvactoaktD 
Russell...... .264 


298.222.2060 


Ohio 


Adams... . 1205 

763 
Ashtabula .3738 
Athens... .2094 
| Belmont ..3166 
| Brown....1798 
Butler ....2101 
Carroll.... 1677 
ag gr 


aianes. -2044 
Clinton ...1847 
Columbiane3600 
Coshocton . 1830 
Crawford . . 1009 
Cuyahoga .3102 
Darke ....1303 
Delaware .2360 

i 1324 
Fairfield ..2463 
Fayette ...1132 
Franklin ..2886 
Gallia ....1479 
Geauga .. .2310 
Greene....2321 
Guernsey . . 2606 
Hamilton .5873 
Hancock .. 693 
Hardin ... 431 
Harrison ..2008 
Henry .... 191 
Highland ..2145 
Hocking .. 649 
Holmes ...1109 
Huron ....2291 
Jackson... 794 
Jefferson ..2300 





Licking . . .3357 
Logan ....1574 
Lorain....1865 
Lucas ....931 
Madison .. 1201 
Marion ...1358 
Medina ...1793 
Meigs ....1284 
Mercer ... 551 
Miami... .2469 
Monroe .. . 1086 
Montgom’y 3427 
Morgan ...1851 
Mu:kirgum4367 
Ouawa.... 232 
Paulding .. 65 
Perry 
Pickaway .2201 
i 650 
Portage... .2524 
Preble... .2299 
Putnam... 401 
Richland . .3331 








Ross .....3081 


Monongalia. . .681 


1,413 | Van Buren... .6,893 


239 
223 


23,368 30,261 





1431 
883 
896 

1322 

2602 

1939 

3192 

1545 

1207 
895 

2315 

1006 

3650 

2009 

1206 

1814 

1071 

1644 

1042 

3318 
771 

1774 
725 
921 

1172 

2186 

5835 

1063 
376 

1739 
181 

1899 
903 

1906 

1531 
785 

2218 

2789 
653 
453 

3516 
845 

1318 
516 
571 

1128 

1436 
649 

1348 

1339 

2075 

2951 

1910 

2772 

163 
155 

2097 

1187 
647 

1963 

1331 
582 

4539 

2071 


OHIO. 


1840. Governor—1838. Pres't—1836. 


President— 
Counties. Har. V. B. Birney. Vance. 


15..-. 689 
0.... 543 
95 ....2048 
7.--. 1086 
34....2221 
28....1190 
12....1459 
8....1455 
0....1412 
1....1597 
39....1603 
9....1013 
9....2799 
0....1232 
2... 626 
38 ....2450 
0.... 754 
19....1770 
2....1633 
16.... 761 
13... .2009 
1.... 989 
14....2330 
3....1545 
13....1938 
44....4366 
0.... 505 
0.... 225 
18 5... 1657 
0.... 119 
12....1415 
0.... 298 
0.... 772 
24....2566 
2.... 492 
6....1865 
29....1922 


82....1628 
=. eee 
1.... 695 
7.-.- 936 
13....1648 
2.... 669 
5.... 276 
5....1644 
2.... 418 
7 22-2548 
12..., 992 
21....3174 
0.... 
0.... 
0.... 928 
0....1592 
5.... 454 
16....3284 
3....1761 
4.... 227 
12....1852 
16,...2344 


Shannon. Har. 
1002... 786 
602... 494 
738...2792 
732... 1098 
2670... .2666 
1547 .. . 1223 
2948... 1487 
1495... .1233 
1040.. .1641 
762...1964 
2006 .. . 1467 
939...1448 
3519.. .2656 
1840... .1086 
948... 714 
1751... .2529 
803... 656 
1663 .. .1590 


2717 ...1846 
744... 828 
1672... .2166 
368... 873 
1554.. .3219 
1031... 1908 
2090. . .2074 
4717... .4032 
829... 464 
251... 274 
1788... .1584 
98... 94 
1649... 1492 
784... 292 
1438... 594 
2366. ..2798 
649... 454 
2372...1552 
2645 ...1800 
(not formed.) 
316... 433 
3162. ..2306 
750. ..1388 
1502...1460 
463... 630 
507... 973 
934... 1016 
1295... 1858 
337... 724 
443... 245 
1101...1787 
1420... .492 
2787 .. .2554 
1550... .1107 
2532. ..3321 
(not formed.) 
oo 179 

1718221071 
1712...1508 
591... 422 
3051.. .3392 
1198...1777 
361... 179 
3363 .. .2246 
2026... .2515 


Vv. B. 
1060 
453 
805 
957 
2358 
1675 
3004 
1187 
907 
731 
2029 
807 
2992 
1513 
733 
1694 
668 
1254 


(included in Huron.) 


2906 
774 
1375 
490 
1465 
903 
1652 
4871 
701 
196 
1638 








100... .524 
158 ....292 
468 ....150 


91....157 
203... .203 
528.... 33 


328.... maj. 11....103 


199... .395 
149... .666 
134....494 
385 ....483 
356 . ...622 
596 ....244 
383 ....543 
309 ....846 


Edgecombe .. .135 1374....111 


Hyde 


89....485 


Pitt ...-....-627 391....625 


Tyrrel........380 
Washington... .432 


83... .427 
54....379 
186....448 
540....671 
215....308 
549....574 
132....212 


(not received. )265 
306 


Brunswick... ..350 
Columbus ....204 


Duplin 


731....263 
414....329 
230....347 
315....242 
807 ....234 


New Hanover.293 1042....219 
Ons: 


Cumberland ..612 
Montgomery .1136 105.. 
Mo 529 


Guilford .. .. .2300 
Rockingham ..547 


Stokes 


Chatham... ..1124 
Davidson... --1441 


. Cabarrus ... "$91 
+1000 1958 ....933 


Lincola .... 


690....142 
741....472 
689....383 
778....873 
797 .... 73 
754.... 88 
395...1100 
950....621 
-1102 
495... .560 
102... .672 
506....601 
1448... .1664 
597 ....272 
1349... .1030 
1169....270 
414...2211 
905... .533 
2 1061...1167 
548... .1075 
390...1409 
225....663 
269... 1290 
502....954 
354....840 


Mecklenburg - 1000 1246....984 


- Buncombe ..1436 452....855 


1623 309...1555 
414 113....292 
Haywoed ....431 221....438 


Henderson... .. 


(in Bun.) 451 
168....431 

- » 1652 

--391 


578 460----50L 
1780 328... 1668 


812...1129 


1450 114...1425 


231....253 
222....200 
124....166 
468 ....312 
446....195 
574....179 
519....359 
363....616 
1198.... 80 
179....169 
519....377 
44....189 
96....193 
282....123 
643....187 
258....143 
611....306 
121....155 
386....172 
777....162 
451....195 
246....123 
288....112 
766....197 
899....150 
690....140 
739....297 
636....233 
760....664 
782.... 95 
705.... 86 
422....689 
952....418 
139....644 
517....181 
79....438 
568....293 
1549....905 
583....160 
1157 ....665 
1137....107 
469....788 
1000....223 
1190....684 
603....718 
470....598 


667 
106 
493 
57 
472 
1103 
507 
813 
1055 
335 
860 
978 
599 
108 


247( from Rowan.) 


343....349 
626...1131 
395 ....440 
2056....591 
1201....742 
341....724 
367....744 


189 
109 
231 
1386 
985 
350 
332 


130(from Macon.) 


202....136 


205 


46 (fiom Bur.) 


203.... 182 
546....929 
419....138 
534...-297 
331...-772 
978....617 
_127.... 741 





Total.. ..... 








. 46376 337 41 





288 
449 
267 
24% 


Majority .. Har:ison .12,594; Morehead.8,296 ; v. 8.8384. 


Hon. Joel Holleman, V. B. Member of Congress from the 
Norfolk District, Virginia, has resigned, alleging that he can- 
not represent and will not misrepresest his censtiteenta. 
Every County in the District but his own (Isle of Wight) bas 
gone strong for Harrison. New electicn on the 28th inst, 
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_ THE NEW-YORKER. 


~ 


me 








MICHIGAN. - ; 
840. Governor—1 


President—1 239. Pres’t—1836 
Counties. Har. V.B. Woodbridge. Farnsworth. Har. V. B. 
Allegan .-.257 174,.....217  189....-- 0 92 
seabed 105...... 113 87....-(no return.) 
Berrien ...549  543...-..462  389...... 3 408 
Branch....543 616...... 382 - 475...--- 0 23 
Calhoun..1143 1169.....1064  1052...... maj. 360 
Cass....-.670 527....-.503  467....(notformed.) 
Chippewa... | ee 41 Gansacs 
Clinton....221 144...... 116 BE cnasee 
Eaton .... .337 229... 223. 217 153.2... ~bBngs 
Gendedsee .512 380.....-392 328....-. 91° «123 
Hillsdale ..843 721. .<e: 667 538....-- 7 179 
Tona ....-- 266 219...... 195 — -(no retarn. ) 
Ingham... .254 962 0:5. 194 1 
Jackson ..1504 1121.....1331 969 } ....353 <5 
Kalamazoo.954  744......879 . 655..--.- maj. 213 
Kent....- 2319 920...... 228 288....(not formed.) 
Lapeer ~...491 413...... 396 . 332...... 57, 129 
Lenawee .2118 1865.....1694 1640..-...261 558 
Livingston .700 $42......578 688.cnaceTS. .142 
Macomb...982 1124...... 807 786...--. 43 400 
Mackinac.. 85 (eee 41 GR. .n08 (no return.) 
Monrve ...939 1023...... 755 933.... +1147 2 
Oakland..2372  2366.....1965 1816......952 817 
Ottowa.... 81 OB. 22440. 14 53....(notformed. ) 
Saginaw... 89  100...... 0.:  -SBiccum 9) 6S 
Shiawassee.283 ASL ..coae 198 129.....(no returr.) 
St. Clair...517 446...... 482 $6. .<05:.% 5 
St. Joseph.800 761...... 577___ 2060x=<-- maj. 42 
Van Buren.182.. -251..<<-- 153 BE s50an (no return.) 
Washtena.2526 2057....- 2352 1836.....1031 1636 
Wayne...2246 2237..... 1998 2021..... 1527 1578 








Tetal..22,911 21,106...19,030 17,782 ....4,045 7,332 
Maj.Harrison, 1,805 Woodbridge, 1,248 VanBuren, 3,287 
Abolition vote (1540) 294. 





Swenty-Sisth Congress--Second Session. 


On Thursday of last week both Houses adjourned over to 
Monday, baving accomplished nothing but the hearieg of the 
President’s Message, of which the House voted to print 15,000 
copies with the documents and 5,000 without; but on Mor- 
day this was reconsidered by a close vote, and the number 
reduced to 10,000 with and 4,000 without the documents. 
[As reduced, this is almost an entive waste of public money. 
Every body reads the Message—that is, all who will read it 
at all—before it is so printed; and 2,000 copies with the docu- 
ments would answer every public purpose. ] 

In the Senate on Monday, Mr. Clay of Ky. submitted a 
resolution declaring that the act commonly known as the Sub- 
Treasury bill ought to be repealed. [Lies one day, under 
the rule. ] 

Memorials were presented by Mr. Clay in favor of a com- 
mon tribanal for the adjustment of National quarrels ; by Mr. 
Merrick, asking a recharter of the Banks in the District of 
Columbia; by Mr. Wright, prayirg for the passage of a Gen 
eral Bankrupt Law; and some others of minor consequence— 
all of which were appropriately referred. 

Mr. Clay of Ky. offered a resolution calling upon the Sec 
retary of the Treasury for a statement of the ameuat, &c. of 
the Public Lands sold during the last twelve years. [Lies 
over. ] 

Mr. Wright moved that so much of the President's Mes- 
sage as relates to the National Finances be referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

Mr. Webster hoped, if it wou'd not incommode the Chair- 
man of the Finance Committee, that this motion would be 
suffered to lie over for a day or two. The doctrines and 
statements of this portion of the Message were of grave mo- 
ment, and it might be thought proper that Senators who held 
opinions opposite to those propounded by the President, 
should also express their views. He hoped the Chairman of 
the Committee would consent to a postponement of his reso- 
lution to Wednesday. 

Mr. Wright declined. It was high time that the Message 
were referred, so that the business of the Session might be 
expedited. The Senator could make his motion if he chose. 

Mr. Webster accordingly moved that this subject be post- 
poned to Wednesday, which motion prevailed—20 to 19. 

Mr. Benton introduced a new Preémption bill, involving 
the principle of perpetual Preémption. He prefaced it by 
a not very conciliatory speech, characterizing it as a real Log 
Cabin measure, and stating that he wished to see how those 
who had recently won a victory by means of Log Cabins, 





Coon Skins, &c. would-vote on it.. He asked the Yeas and 
Nays on ordering the bill at once to a second reading. 

Mr. Hubbard of N. H, moved a postponement till to-mor- 
row. He did not cheese to vote on a measure of such impor- 
tance without a chance toexamineit. This motion prevailed. 

Mr. Ruggles of Maine offered a resolution calling upon the 
President for copies of all correspondence between our Gov- 
ernment and the British upon the subject of the North-East- 
ern Boundary, if not incompatible with the public interest. 
Mr. Buchanan of Pa. (Chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs) objected to its adoption, and the resolution was not 
pressed. 

Mr. Clay of Ala. from the Land Committee, reported a bill 
graduating (reducing) the price of the Public Lands. It was 
sent to the Finance Committee. Also, one relinquishing to 
Alabama a portion of the two per cent fund. 

Mr. Prentiss, from the Committee on Claims, reported a 
great number of bills which had passed the ordeal at the last 
session. Also a bill to establish a Board of Commissioners to 
investigate and setttle Private Claims. 

A great number of private bills were reported and other 
business of minor importance transacted. 

The President pro tem at the opening of the session an- 
nounced the Standing Committees—as follows : 

Foreign Relations.—Messrs., Buchanan, Clay of Kentucky, 


Calhoun, Roane, and Allen. 
Finance.—Messrs. Wright, Webster, Nicholas, Benton and 
Hubbard. 


Commerce.—Messrs. King, Davis, Norvell, Ruggles, and 
Morton. 

Manufactures.—Messrs. Lumpkin, Preston, Knight, Bu- 
chanan, and Allen. 

Agr rq de. e WW, 
Smith, of Connecticut. 

Military Affairs—Messrs. Benton, Preston, Wall, Pierce, 
and Nicholas. 

Militia—Messrs. Clay, of Alabama, Smith, of Indiana, 
Anderson, Fulton, and Mangum. 

Naval Affaire—Messrs. Williams, Southard, Cuthbert, 
Tallmadge acd Tappan. 

Public Lands—Messrs. Walker, Fulton, Clay, of Alaba- 
ma, Prentiss, and Norvell. 

Private Land Claims—Messrs. Linn, Sevier, Clayton, 
Mouton, and Huntington. 

Indian Affairs—Messrs. Sevier, Linn, White, Phelps, and 
Lumpkin. 

Claims—Messrs. Hubbard, Young, Merrick, Williams, 
and Huntington. 

Revolutionary Claims—Measrs. Smith, of Connecticut, 
Sturgeon, Graham, Crittenden, and Robinson. 

Judiciary.—Messrs. Wall, Clayton, Anderson, Crittenden, 
and Smith, of Indiana. 

Post Office and Post Roads—Messrs. Robinson, Lump- 
kin, Wright, Fulton, and Henderson. 

Roads and Canals—Messrs. Young, Phelps, Henderson, 
Mangum, and Smith of Indiana. 

Pensions—Messrs. Pierce, Prentiss, White, Roane, and 
Huntington. 

District of Columbia—Messrs. Merrick, Crittenden, Man- 
gum, Southard, and Clayton. 

Patents and the Patent Ofice—Messrs. Sturgeon, Davis, 
Prentiss, Robinson and Perter. 

Public Buildings—Messrs. Fulten, Merrick, and Smith, 
of Connecticut. 

To Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate—Messrs. Knight, Fulton, and Porter. 

Engrossed Bille—Messrs. Henderson, Porter, and Phelps. 


Rev. Mr. Cookman of Alexandria was chosen Chaplain of 
the Senate on the first ballot. He had 25 votes to 10 for Mr. 
Thornton and 4 for Mr. Shaw. Adjourned. 

In the House very little business was done. The follow- 
ing Standing Committees were announced by the Speaker : 


Committee of Elections.—Mesers. Rives, Fillmore, Me 
dill, Brown of Tenn. Smith of Conn. Botts, Randall, P. F. 
Thomas of Md. Rariden. 

Ways and Means.—Measrs. Jones of Va. Evans, Vander- 
poel, Conner, Mason of Ohio, Saltonstall, Hubbard. 

Claims —Messrs. Russell, Dawson, Banks, Giddings, 
Williams of N. H. Gentry, Hill of N. C. Galbraith, Mallory. 

Commerce.—Messrs. Curtis, Hilien, Burke, Toland, Hab 
ersham, Paris, Botts, Miller, Winthrop. 

Public Lands.— Messrs. Morrow, Lincoln, Crary, White 
of Ky. Fisher, Garland, Thompson of Miss. Casey, Chapman. 

Post Offices and Post Roads.—Messrs. McKay, Hopkins, 
Briggs, Marvin, Leadbetter, Jos. L. Williams, A. G. Brown, 
Reynolds, Thompson of Ky. 

For the District of Columbia.—Messrs. Wm. Cost John- 
son, C. H. Williams, Beirne, Clark, Davee, Graham, Cranston, 
Hawkins, McCarty. 

The Judiciary.—Messrs. Sergeant, Hoffman, Turney, 








s. Mouton, Dixon, Linn, Sturgeen, and 


Sentai. Barnard, Stanly, S. H. Butler, Tra 
ee mbull, Stark. 


ther. 3 

Revolutionary Claims —Messrs. Randolph, Hall, Talia. 
ferro, Parmenter, Montgomery, El Swearingen, James 
thaniel Jones. a a bs > 

Public Expenditures.—Messrs. Bond, Du 
Watterson, McCulloch, Greene, McClure, Beker, Brea’ 
ridge. 

Private Land Claims.—Messrs. Calhoun, Dellet, Wick, 
Wm. S. Hastings, Jameson, Cross, Warren, Vroom, Board. 
man. , 

Manufactures.—Messrs. Adams, Nisbet, Slade, Tilling- 
hast, Worthington, Dromgoole, Mitchell, Eastman, John Da- 
vis of Penn. - 

Agriculture.—Messrs. Deberry, McClellan, Smi 
Hammond, Shaw, Doig, Hook, Rid way. Beith pf Vo 

Indian Affairs.—Messrs. Bell, Lewis Williams, Alford, 
Chinn, Lucas, Hunt, J. W. Davis of Ia. Parrish, Ryall. 

Military Affairs.— Messrs. W. Thompson jr. Miller 


O. Butler. 

The Militia.—Messrs. Keim, Carter, Griffin, Wagener of 
Pa. Goode, Rogers of N. Y. Triplett, Wagner of N.Y, 
Jackson. 

Naval Affairs.—Messrs. Francis Thomas, Reed, 
Anderson, Proffit, Shepard, Naylor, Dickinson, Montanya. 

Foreign Affairs.—Messrs. Pickens, Cushing, Dromgoole 
Granger, Hawes, Everett, Clifford, Leet, Fine. 

The Territories—Messrs. Pope, Jerifer, Campbell of 
Tenn. Stuart, Brewster, Garret Davis of Ky. Cooper of Pa, 
Morgan, Dana. 

Revolutionary Pensions.—Messrs. Taliaferro, Carr, An- 
drews, Steenrod, Edw. Davies, of Pa. Brockway, Taylor, 
Hand, Peck. - 

Invalid Pensions.—Messrs. S. Williams of Ky. Morris of 
Ohio, Chittenden, Doan, Strong, S. W. Morris of Pa. Sweney, 
Edwards. 

Roads and Canals.—Messrs. Ogle, Carroll, Hill of Va, 
— of Va. Rayner, Blackwell, Underwood, Smith of Me. 

rabb. 

Patents.—Messrs. Flet:her, Beatty, Prentiss; Newhard, 
Paynter. 

Public Buildings and Grounds —Messrs. Petrikin, Leo- 
nard, Keim, Hastings of Ohio, Osborne. 

Revisal and Unfinished Business.—Messrs. Peck, Parrish, 
James, Kille, Cooper of N. J. 

A:counts.— Messrs. J. Johnson of Va. C. Johnson of N, Y. 
Marchand, Floyd, Andrews. 

Mileage.—Messrs. Williams of Ct. Williams ef Mass. J, 
Allen of N. Y. Henry, Kempshall. 

Expenditures in the Department of State.—Messrs. Un- 
derwood, Bynum, Crabb, Lowell, Trumbull. 

Expenditures in the Treasury Department.—Messrs, 
Evans, Atherton, Osborne, Warren, Jones of N. Y. 

Expenditures in the War Department.—Messrs. Doe, 
Chapman, Wagner of N Y. Holmes, Cooper of Pa. 

Expenditures in the Navy Deparitment.—Messrs. Salton- 
stall, Vanderpoel, Simonton, Green, Gerry. 

Expenditures in the Post Office Department.—Messrs 
Marvin, Floyd, Lowell, Davis of Ky. Lane. 

Expenditures on the Public Buildings.—Messrs. Stanly, 
Fornance, Gates, Henry, Earle. 


? 


Pestscript to the Quarto Edition. 
Saturdag, A. M. Dec. 18. 

Congress —On Tuesday, Mr. Clay’s resolution for a repeal 
of the Sub-Treasury bill came up, and Mr. Allen of Ohio sub 
thitted a series of counter resolutions. An animated debate 
ensued between Mesars. Clay of Ky. Calhoun, Wright, An; 
derson and Hubbard. No question taken. 

In the House, Rev. Mr. Braxten of Va. was chosen Chap- 
lain. Mr. Hand of N. Y. introduced a bill to abolish the 
present Naturalization Laws, and require only a two years’ 
residence. He wished it sent directly to the Committee of 
the Whole ; but the House refused by a vote of 98 to 96. It 
was then sent to the Judiciary Committee. 

On Wednesday, Mr. Tallmadge submitted to the Senates 
proposition to amend the Conrs‘itution so that a President of 
the U. States shall hereafier be ineligible to a reélection. 
[Lies over. ]} 

Mr. Wright’s motion to refer :he President’s Message came 
up, and Mr. Webster spoke at length thereon. Mc. Calhous 
has the floor to reply. 

In the House, Mr. Tillinghast’s resolution of inquiry into 
the manner in which the Sub-Treasury Law has been exect- 
ted was discussed, but no action had thereon. 

Sovra Careriwa.—John P. Richardson has been elected 
Governor of South Carclina by the Legislature, and William 
K. Clowney Lieutenant Governor. 

ARKAssAS.—The official vote for President is for the Vat 





Buren ticket 6,048; Harrison 4 362. 


Coles, Kemble, J. W. Allen, Monroe, Sumpter, Goggin, Ww." 
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* * To remove the dissatisfaction of some subscribers who com- 
* that their papers do not reach them (by Mail) as soon as some 
other weeklies published in our City, we have made arrangements to 
our Folio edition to press hereafter at 2 o’clock, P. M. on T'hurs- 


day, and our Quartoat 9 A.M. on Friday of each week—mailing each 
edition as fast as it can be printed. We fear our friends will fiad 


little real advantage in this change, as our news will not come down 
so late by one day as heretofore. The other weekly papers havebeen 
sooner than ours simply betause they go to press on Thure- 
day, While our Folie was kept open til Friday and our Quarto till 
Saturday. Occasionally, when important news is known to be at band’ 
we shall yet hold back for it. But at all times and under sll circum- 
stances, our Folio will be mailed by Friday and our Quarto by Satur- 
day evening. Persons who complain that their papers come irregu- 
Jarly and often & week too late, are once more positively assured that 
the fault is not ours. Their papers are never sent from this office 
jeter than Saturday. 
"Mr. Bancrofi’s Lecture.—The address of Mr. Bancroft, 
the celebrated author of the best History (so far as it has yet 
been published) of the United States, before the Lyceum on 
Wednesday evening, was a pleasing and florid essay upon the 
‘Idea of Universal History.’ The subject was a good one, 
bat we apprehend that Mr. Bancroft’s treatment of it was 
rather flattering than instructive to his hearers. His leading 
idea was that the human race is advancing, through a succes- 
sion of errors, trials, frailties, and apparent reverses, to ulti- 
mate intellectual, moral and social perfection. He dwelt at 
length upon the indestructibility of truth, the progress of po- 
litical and social amelioration, and the entire dependence of 
ene age or nation upon these which preceded it. And these, 
he said, were the great features in the History of Man which 
made Universal History possible. It could not, certainly, be 
a mere aggregation of the histories of individual nations, but 
must be based upon these great princizles which were com- 
mon to Man in every stage of his advancement. 

Mr. Bancroft cited, in illustration of his views, the goverr- 
ments of antiquity, aad was quite happy in tracing the princi- 
ples upon which their character was formed ; he contended 
that no revolution could be successful or permanent which 
was not in favor of justice and freedom, and cited, in support 
of his position, the cases of Julian the Aposta and the insti- 
tution of the Jesuits. Several points in the character of our 
Revolution were alluded to with great force and beauty, and 
the abstract principles which they tended to establish were 
traced with clearness and precision. 

His address was elegant, and filled with the most striking 
ard beautiful images. Its main fault, indeed, asa literary 
production, was a superabundance of the flowers of rhetoric, 
and an apparent effurt to introduce striking thoughts and illus- 
trations even where not strictly appropriate. It was the work, 
however, of a finished scholar and a literary man ef no ordi- 
nary abilities. Asa popular declamation, it was an admira- 
ble performance ; though asa philosophical disquisition, which 
it likewise aspired to be, it wanted clearness and profound 
thought. It was received with warm approbatien by the 
audience 

















A Lecture upon the Study of Ethics was delivered on 
Tuesday evening, before the Mechanics’ Society in Crosby-st. 
by W. A. Jones, Esq. (‘The Analyst.”) The lecturer took a 
lofty and comprehensive view of bis exalted subject, and con- 
sidered successively the value of the study; its gwides, in 
conscience and scripture; the inducements to morality, as 
fear, reward, and love of fame; the first of which he pronoun- 
ced cowardly, the second mercenary, and the third litue bet- 
ter; its obstacles, in worldliness, sloth, selfishness,&zc.; and 
the modes of study, of which he recommended, first a general 
view ef the various systems, and then a pursuit of some of 
them to their extreme consequences. The speaker's vaice, 
though not powerful, was clear and distinct; bis style terse 
and epigramatic, and enriched with some very appropriate 
similes and happy hits; and in one passage expatiating upon 
conscience, ‘ with its voice, still, small, and low,’ it attained a 
high degree of elevation and genuine eloquence. 


———_—_—_—_—_2 
‘ The Scimitar, containing well-tempered reflections by 
the Sharpe family,’ is the title of a neat little pamphlet of 32 
pages which comes to us frem Boston. It is made up of 
Verses, some of them witty and nearly all quaint and amusing. 








Terrestrial Magnetism.—Mr. Richard Adams Locke de- 
livered on Friday evening of last week his first regular lecture 
on the science of Terrestrial Magnetism, at the hall of the 
American Institute. Mr. L. is well known in our City as an 
assistant of or codperator with Dr. H. H. Sherwood in his 
ardent and protracted inquiries into and experiments upon 
the nature and phenomena of Magnetism, and the Lecturer 
avowed himself in all respects an admiring disciple of Dr. S 
and an undoubting believer in the theory of Magnetism which 
sums up the result of the Dr.’s investigations. The Lecture 
was illustrated by numerous diagrams, but they were hardly 
so luminous as was desirable, at least to our vision, and we 
derived little advantage from them. Mr. L. also labored un- 
der a serious indisposition, which somewhat affected his de. 
livery. Perhaps this, with our superficial acquaintance with 
the subject, may have obscured our understandizg of the 
theory of Messrs. Sherwood and Locke, but if we appre- 
hended them, some of the leading features of that theory are 
as follows : 

I. Magnetism is that vital principle of the universe which 
holds systems within their appointed bounds and impels the 
planets in their courses. Every planetary body is a great 
natural magnet with a pesitive and negative pole ; in fact, if 
we rightly understood the Lecturer, every distinct. aggrega- 
tion of matter is so. 

II. The magnetic poles of the earth are situated in the line 
of the Arctic and Antarctic Circles, respectively—that is, in 
66° 32’ of latiude, or 23° 28’ from the geographical! poles of 
the Earth respectively. These magnetic poies steadily re- 
volve round the geographical poles in the line of the Arctic 
and Antarctic Circles at the rate of 32’ and some seconds per 
annum, so as to complete the circuit in exactly 666 years. 
‘Lhis motion of the magnetic poles is the cause of the varia- 
tion of the needle from a true North and South direction, 
which has so puzzled philosophers. Time was when the 
variation of the needle at London was Easterly. It gradually 
became less and less until it ceased altogether; and then it 
progressed Westerly. It is now receding from its extreme 
Westerly variation, in strict accordance with the theory of 
Dr. Sherwood. 

IIT. When the variation of the needle at any point is great- 
est the cold is there more intense than at other periods. Ac- 
cerdingly from 1750 to 1800 a succession of severe winters 
were experienced ; the Baltic was frozen over; the Thames 
was bridged for months with a solid body of icé on which 
houses were built. Cannon were transported in the winter 
of 1781-2 from New-York to Staten Island on the ice, and 
Washington meditated an attack on the City in the same 
manner—the Hudson Jong affording a safe passage for an 
army with its artillery, &c. It is also known that the snows 
of fifty toa hundred years ago were much greater than at 
present. 

IV. Mr. Locke maintains (though we believe this Kas no 
necessary connection with his theory of Magnetism, belong- 
ing rather to the science of Astronomy,) that the Earth and 
all the other planets of our system are now slowly assuming 
an upright position on their axes respectively—i. e. that the 
angle of their ecliptic to the plane of the sun’s meridian is 
becoming more and more considerable, and that each of them 
will eventually stand perpendicular on its axis and thus re- 
volve around the sun, causing a nearly perfect equanimity of 
temperature—a perpetual vernal season—from the equator to 
the poles. We understood him to hold that many thousands 
of years are yet necessary to complete this result, and that 
the Earth has once already at a very remote period main- 
tained the position to which it is new slowly returning. This 
theory is supported by traditions of the Hindoos and other 
nations of great antiquity. 

—We bave thus glanced at a few of the leading peints of 
Mr. Locke’s theory of Magnetism in which he diverged most 
decidedly from the beaten track of those who have hitherto 
treated of this subject. If the reader should discever any 
glaring absurdities in the foregoing propositions, he will of 
course attribute them to the Editor rather than the Lecturer. 
There are some ether points which we would gladly have 
stated, but want of space forbids. A large and intelligent 
auditory testified their interest in the subject and warm ap- 





(L. R. Butts, publisher.) 
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Mr. Locke’s Lecture of Monday evening was intermitted 
on account of his indisposition. We may give further illus- 
trations of his views after hearing the two Lectures yet un- 
delivered. 





+>—— 





Critical Astuteness.—We perceive that it is quite fashion- 
able among our editorial brethren to make themselves merry 
at the expense of ‘ The Dial,’ the Quarterly Magazine recently 
established at Boston. It moves the risibilities of some of 
these worthies exceedingly, that there are some things in it 
which they cannot understand ; and, with great modesty, they 
forthwith pronounce the Editors and Correspondents owla, 
asses and other unpopular beasts. Verily, if they are in the 
habit of laughing at every thing which they cannot compre- 
hend, their food for fun must be abundant, and they, certainly, 
a most mirthful generation. We observe a paragraph geing 
the rounds of the journals, and endorsed by the Evening Sig- 
nal, which ought to knew better, of which we believe a paper 
* down east’ claims the paternity, quoting some stanzas from 
the first number of the ‘ Dial’ as a specimen of its unmeaning 
stupidity. We think them extremely unlucky in their selec- 
tion: let our readers judge. These are the verses: 

We are spirits clad in veils: 
an by man was never seen ; 


All our deep communing fails 
Toremove the shadowy streen. 


Heart to heart was never known ; 
Mind with mind did never meet: 
We are columns left alone 
Of a temple once complete. 
Like the stars that gem the sky, 
Far apart though seeming near, 
In our light we scattered lie ; 
All is thus but starlight here. 


What's our social com 

But a babbling summer stream ? 
What our vain philosophy, 

But the glancing of a dream? 

Now we ‘undertake to say’ that these are among the best 
Magazine verses which we have seen for many a day, and 
that although by no means faultless, there is yet a higher 
poetic spirit in them than in all the original rhyme of the 
present month: and we moreover hazard the opiaion that 
there is ne Magazine in this country which contains as much 
original and valuable thought, or whose articles are charac- 
terised by as scholarlike ard philosophical a spirit as this 
same ‘Dial.’ With its doctrines we have nothing todo: some 
of them we certainly do not endorse; it has contained articles 
too, which we think in bad taste and worthless. But ever and 
above all this there is muchin its pages which cannot be 
studied without profit and pleasure. Those whe write for it are 
evidently thinking men, snd for this reason alone their papers 
are deserving of praise. Teo many of the articles in our Ma- 
gazines are merely the fruits of an hour's hasty scribbling by 
some caterer for the public taste: they are intellectual off- 
spring ‘begetten ‘twixt a sleep and a wake,’ destitute of 
thought aad therefore of all sound, substantial worth. We 
are glad to see effort of a different kind enlisted in the con 
duct of the ‘ Dial,’ and can readily pardon minor faults al- 
though as prominent as many which are to be found in its 
pages. 








Literarp Intelligence. 

‘ Charles O'Malley, the Irish Dragoon,’ the admirable story 
from which we gave an extract in our last, is now republished 
in numbers as fast as it appears by Carey & Hart, Philadel- 
phia. Itis published in this city by Wiley & Putnam. 

‘The Young Ladies’ Journal’ has just been issued in this 
city, edited by Mrs. Almira Spencer King. Mrs. K. in her 
address states that she has been twenty-one years engaged in 
the cause of Female Education: that she issued a paper sim- 
ilar to this ten years ago, but was unable to continue it effi- 
ciently for want of an out-deor manager ; that having since 
married, she has now the desired assistance in her husband. 

‘ The Christian World’ is the title of a very beautiful quarto 
paper, published monthly at Philadelphia, by Rev. Thomas 
H. Stockten. Its object is the establishment of a common 
caer, sores agg sarge 
consequent increase of know charity, spiritual 
will. It appears to be cme 3 with perfect fairness and 








probation of the originality and talent of the Lecturer. 


much ability. $1 25 per annum: ten copies fer, $10. 


‘The Life and Writings of Samuel Johnson, LL. D., 
selected and arranged by Reo. Wm. P. Page.’—We have 
a serious objection to this work, which forms Nos. CIX. and 
CX. of Harpers’ Family Library. Its fault is that the title 
does not truly and clearly indicate the character of the work. 
An unlearned reader might very fairly infer from the title 
above quoted that the work comprised all Dr. Johnson’s writ- 
ings—at least all of them that is decidedly worth buying and 
studying. Many will thus be disappointed in finding only a 
selection of moral essays from the Rambler and other works— 
judicious, doubtless, and certainly valuable, but not by any 
means the Writings of Samuel Johnson, LL.D. But enough 
of this. The ‘ Life’ is Gifford’s, and we need not inform 
scholars that is a lucid, condensed, vigorous and admirable 
one—one of the most instructive literary biographies in the 
language. The Essays are above praise ; but the design of the 
author in making the selection may need elucidation, and we 
give it in his own language as follows : 

“In the formation of these volumes, a definite object was 
a ena to embody in them, from the works of this cele- 

author, whatever might appear to be most valuable in 
relation to moral conduct and the due regulation or the heart 
and life. A principle of choice was thereby afforded, which, 
while it guided and rendered more easy the iabor of selec- 
tion, will be found, we trust, not to have been without its use 
in giving a higher character and interest to the whole. Not- 
withstanding the great variety of tepics here introduced, the 
reader will discover that there is a uniform and consistent de- 
sign throughout ; inasmuch as all these objects concentrate in 
a single object—the moral amendment of the heart. It has 
been remarked by one of our author’s biographers, that ‘a 
complete ethical code might be formed from his writings.’ 
There is, indeed, scarcely.a subject in morals on which he has 
not shed the pure and brilliant light of his powerful mind ; 
while his desultory and delightfully varied manner of inculcat- 
ing truth gives to his occasional productions a vividness and 
interest which would be greatly diminished in a more formal 
and extended treatise.” 





* The Laws of Trade in the United States : being an Ab- 
atract of the Statutes of the several States and Territories, 
concerning Debtors and Creditors: By Jacob B. Moore,’ bas 
just been published in a fair-sized volume of 360 pages, by A. 
V. Blake, 54 Gold-st. Beside the abstract of the laws of 
each State and Territory as aforesaid, with those of Texas 
also, the work exhib‘ts the legal rates of Interest in the several 
States: rates of Damages on Protested Bills of Exchange ; 
Considerations on Imprisonment for Debt; Notes on a Gen- 
eral Bankrupt Law, and a valuable chapter of Introductery 
Observations. We believe such a work was needed and will 
be useful to men of business as well as members cf the legal 
profession; we know that Mr. Moore was qualified for his 
task, and we sre confident that he has performed it with fidel- 
ity. There is but one drawback on the merits of the book : 
it is hardly so well printed as it might and should have been. 


Mrs. Hofland’s Clergyman'’s Widow ant Farewell Tales 
Such are the titles of two neat volumes for juvenile readers 
which have just been laid on our table. The former extends 
to 178 18mo pages, and consists of a single story ; the latter 
comprises thirteen separate stories, forming 225 pages. We 
have barely time now to give them a superficial examination, but 
we read Mrs. Hofland’s ‘ Son of a Genius’ nearly twenty years 
#go0, and can heartily recommend any subsequent work of the 
same authoress from our vivid and grateful remembrance of 
that. The few pages we have read of the ‘ Farewell Tales’ 
convince us that impressiveness of Truth and the simplicity of 
Nature still lend their charms to her writings. (C. G. Dean, 
2 Ann street. 


* The Dramatic Mercury.’—Mr. A. D. Paterson, well 
known as Editor aforetime of the Atlas, Constellation, and 
other creditable Literary journals, and now associated in the 
Editorial conduct of the Albion, proposes a new weekly quarto, 
to be entitled ‘ The Dramatic Mercury and General Register 
of the Fine Arts, Literature, &.’ It will be issued from the 
Albion office at $3 per annum. We have little affection for 
the Drama, as it exists among us; those who have will find in 
Mr. Paterson an Editer abundantly qualified for the task he 
has undertaken. 


Fire.—The extensive woollen and carding establishmeat 
of the Messrs. Dale, at Zanesville, Ohio, has been destroyed 
by fire. Loss about $10,000; no insurance. 
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Report of the Post Master General.—Mr. Niles has 
mitted his annual report to the President, from which we 
gather the following items : 

The extent of the Post Routes covered by mail service on 
the 30ch of June last was 155,739 miles: the annual trans- 
portation of mails on which was about 36 370,776 miles, at 
an expense of $3,296,876. In addition to this the transpor- 
tation of mails by steamboats and other vessels has cost about 
$9,000 and there has been paid for ship and way letters about 
$26,000. 

Nearly seven hundred new Post Routes have been put in 
operation during the past year, necessarily causing a consid- 
erable increase in the expenditures ef the service. The num- 
ber of contractors in the service during the lest year was 
about 2,100, of whom 628 have been fined for delinquencies 
in the performance of their engagements. It is the opinion 
of the Department that the obstacles which have occasioned 
irregularities in the Southern Mail have been removed. [ We 
shall be happy to believe this; but we have no Southern 
Mail this morning. ] 

The present number of Post Offices is 13 638. There have 
been established during the year 959 Post Offices; discon- 
tinued 271. During the year, 3,231 postmasters have been 
appointed, of whom 958 were for new offices. 

The revenue of the Department for the year ending June 
30, 1840, was $4 539,265 68; showing an increase of $61,- 
651 64 as compared with the preceding year. The expen- 
ditures for the same period amounted te $4 759,110 85; be- 
ng an excess over the receipts of $219,845 17. 


Mr. Niles estimates that the printed matter constitutes 9/5 
per cent. of the mails, while it pays but about 8 per cent of 
the net revenue ; whence it would appear that the correspon- 
ding portion of the community sustains, comparatively, a 
much heavier burthen than the reading portion. He propo- 
ses to remedy this in some measure by reducing the tariff of 
letter postage and increasing that of newspapers. The change 
suggested consists in lowering the postage on letters 25 per 
cent and raising that of newspapers 100 percent. He fur- 
ther suggests that newspapers be divided into three classes, 
the postage being rated according to their dimensions, and 
that all other printed matter be taxed in préportion to its 
weight. Mr. Niles is also in favor of confining the franking 
privilege of Members of Congress to a certain number of 
letters per day. The Report concludes by stating that the 
building now in course of erection fer the use of the Post 
Office Department will probably be finished the ensuing Au- 
tumn. 

—So far Mr. Niles; and we take the liberty of adding the 
expression of our decided opinion that the gentleman is ‘ be- 
hind the intelligence of the age.’ We do not believe that so 
meagre a reduction of Letter Postage as 25 per cent. would 
answer the purpose, either of sustaining the Revenue of the 
Department or satisfying the just expectations of the public. 
It will not decidedly increase the amount of mail correspon- 
dence; it will not sensibly lighten the burthens of the public. 
For instance, let the rates of Postage between New-York and 
Albany, New-York and Phi'adelphia, Philadelphia and Balti- 
more—in short, for all distances under 200 miles—be reduced 
to 5 cents, and we feel confident that the number of letters on 
these routes would be more than doubled. But a reduction 
of orly 25 per cent. or from 124 to 10 cents and from 183 to 
15, would hardly exert any perceptible influence, and would 
not probably prevent the great transmission of letters by pri- 
vate hands, which now seriously r>duces the revenues of the 
Post Office. On the subject of the Franking Privilege, the 
Postmaster General is right so far as he goes. We have 
thought it would be best to confine the privilege strictly to the 
discharge of official duties, leaving .Members of Congress, 
Postmasters, &c. to pay for their private letters the same as 
other men. 

Mr. Niles is partly right and partly wrong with regard to 
Newspaper Postage. We believe the recent issues of unrea- 
sonably overgrown newspapers renders some regulation with 
regard to size necessary; it is not reasonable that correspon- 
dents by letter should be doubly taxed to pay the expense of 
transmitting a double Jonathan or mammoth World from New 
York te Galena for 14 cent. But we do not believe any gen 
eral increase of Newspaper Postage would add to the reve- 
nues of the Department, while we are sure it would be unpop-. 
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ular and operate injuriously as a tax on 
papers are such a burthen to the Mail service, why 
N. been so zealous to prosecute their transmission ont of th 
Mails?—We shall speak more fully on the whole. subject Ty 
an early day. am mh . 
Report of the Secretary of the Navy —Mr, “. is 
in our judgement a good Secretary—at any ra’e, he knows 
how to make a Report. The one before us is brief, strnights. ; 
forward, and business-like. We regret the for com: 
densing it; but the great press of public documénts at this: 
season leaves us no alternative. The following is the sik: 
stance of the Report. rs 


The active force of the U.S. Navy is now distributed 
follows : } 
In the Mediterranean—ship of the line Ohio, 
| dywine, sloop of war Cyane, under Com. Hull. ane 
In the Pacific—frigate Constitution, sloop of war St, Louis, 
schooner Shark, under Com. Claxton. The sloops Lexington 
and Falmouth with the schooner Enterprise have retumed, 
The sloops Yorktown and Dale are on the eve of sailing to 
take their places. 
On the coast of Brazil—frigate Potomac, Decatur 
and Marion, schooner Enterprise, under Con Bae The 
sloop Concord will shortly sail fer that station. 


In the Gulf of Mexico and West Indies—frigate Macedo 
nian, sloops of war Warren and Levant, under Com? Jesse 
Wilkinson. ‘ 

In the Indian Ocean—frigate Columbia and corvette John 
Adams, under Com. G. C. Read. The frigate Constellation 
»and sloop Boston have recently sailed for Rio de Janeiro, 
where they will replenish their supplies and receive 
Lawrence Kearney, who as commedore will proceed tothe 
East India station. 

The brig Dolphin and schr. Grampus have been 
on the African coast in the suppression of the Slave Trade, 
but with little success. The slave factories must be broken 
up before the infernal traffic can be stopped. 


The two steam frigates ordered by Congress will be ready 


for service next season. y 
The Naval Apprentice system works well. The Secretary 
urges its encouragement and extension. ov 
The Naval Pension Fund runs low. A further 4 
tion is needed. The Board of Navy Commissioners wait 
more Clerks, and ough: to have them. mn 


No outrages on American persons or property bave been 
committed during the past year. ere, 


eohe 

We have thus condensed all the Report except so weban, 
relates to the progress of our Exploring Expedition in the Am. 
tarctic seas. We give that portion entire, viz: availed 

“The Exploring Expedition, as stated in my last 
was at Callao, whence Lieutenant Wilkes sailed on 
July, 1839. Since tbat period he has visited the 
Islands, Navigator's Group, New Zealand, and 
tached islands, with whose inhabitants he held the 
cable intercourse, and with the ports and harbors of 
made himself particularly acquainted. On the 26th 
ber, 1839, he left the port of Sydney, in New Zealand, aid. 
preceeded to penetrate the Antarctic sea. On the 19diJa 
uary following, the Vincennes discovered land in latitude 662 
2’ south, longitude 154° 27’ east, and had soundings in thing 
fathoms water. The same day the Peacock made a a 
discovery in latitude 66° 31’, longitude 153° 40’, and 
soundings at a depth of three hundred and twenty fathom 
Lieutenant Wilkes coasted along this land, and had sight aia 
it at various times, fora distance of eighteen hundred miles,” 
and has derominated it the Antarctic Continent. Iti 
regre:ted, however, that the vast masses of ice, with 
it is every where defended, prevented a nearer approac 
fifteen miles, and rendered it impossible to land. It.is 
scribed as presenting one vast mass of snow and ice, @ 
rently rising almost perpendicularly from the sea, 
probab! baffle the efforts of man to explore 
rior, or to.convert it to any useful purpases. - ohh 

“ After re and persevering efforts to appre 
coast and effect a landing, Lieutenant Wilkes, bis officers! 
men, having suffered severely from intense cold and the exp 
incidental to this hazardous enterprise, returned to Sydme 
Lith of March, 1840, where he was joined by the F 
and Porpoise, the former of which had been in ii 
danger from coming in contact with an i-land of ice. 4 
Wilkes speaks in the highest terms of the conduct of they 
cers and crews of the.ex edition. At the last dates, be 
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April, he was at the Bay of Islands, New Zealand, ¥ 
tas wee clbsutly to pesstod to enmry out ti’ 
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“?T BOUNDARY QUESTION. 
We learn that Mr. H. B. Renwick, one of the engineers 
layed by the commission for exploring and suryeying the 
‘boundary lide beiween the United States and the 
Provinces, returned to this city yesterday, having con- 
, operations in the field until the weather rendered 
Mie observations impracticable. This closes the out-door 
raf the party under the direction of Professor Renwick, 
“9g season. We are informed that the work 
as Deen formed by this party, althougk far from 
eompleted already given most important results.— 
ge of mountains has been traced from the North shore 
* haleurs, around the heads of the sources of 
fete; John’s, asfar'as Temiscouata portage, the lowest g 
which ‘exceed the ave hight of the pretended hig 
bof Messrs. Featherstonhaugh and Mudge. Considering 
the yas of the season at which the party set out from 
Portland, the difficulty of collecting proper instruments at a 
peealoms sleichetes tpt eee ee 
ground reconnoi it is very great.— 
, rather be considered as a preparation for fu- 
than a finished work even within the space 
been explored. This extends from the tide-water 
dithe Bay of Chaleours to St. Andre on the St. Lawrence. 
‘Ithas bees found that except at the termination cf the ex- 
géridian line, and at the sources of the Green and 
which has been explored by order of the Brit- 
jmigsioners under the treaty of Ghent, the dividing 
considerably North of the line traced by the Ameri- 
on the presented to the King of the Nether 
t will therefore extend the claim of the United 
a territory Jarger than has been supposed. The 
a ver, we learn, is of little value to either party. 
; with the exception of the alluvial lands of the St. 
fajall the country to the north of that river, is a laby- 
of m%untains, morasses and lakes, unfit for human hab- 
jution, and not possessing even the property of furmshing 
valuable timber. If, therefore, the just and proper pride of 
of Maine were satisfied by a recognition of their 
Sent not think the British government would find it 


* 


to obtain a favorable exchange of the territory they so 
mich covet, for iands more convenient to the mass of the pop- 
wation of that State. A purchase seems to have been put 
outof the question by the insulting langusge held in relation 
of that sort, by some of the English newspa- 
is language has excited great indignatiun in Maine, 
cause that high-spiriied and patriotic State to re- 
at one time would have been cheerfully accepted, 
{View of removiog the difficulties that oppose the set- 

of the question by the general government. 
operations of the party under the direction of Captain 
Taloott, have given an accurate survey of the height ef land, 
ftom the sources of the Connecticut River to the Kennebec 

Here the operations were interrupted by the snow, 

chrendered the wouds impassable. 
“Major Graham, the third commissioner, has it in charge to 
fun the meridran line from the source of the S:. Creix. The 
isan operation wuich demands much time and attention, and 
cilisfor the highest degree of astronomical skill. The diffi- 
j-arising from the want of proper instruments was remov- 
by the public spirit of the President uf Columbia College, 
foaned a valuabie variation transit by Troughton, the 
of thatinstitution. It had been suspected that the 
taploring meridian line, run by the former commission with 
& compass, in a region where the Western variation was con- 
tinually increasing, must, in spite of all the skill of the sur- 
veyors engaged in it, deviate to the Westward. The transit 
meridian, as far as it has been traced by Major Graham, ren 
ders this suspicion almost a certainty; for, although the ex- 
pling line is crooked, from the anxiety of those who traced 
toreturn to the true meridian, and he has therefore cross- 
edit moresthan once near its origin, it is that he 
has now left it more than a mile to the East of him, and that 
itwill therefore include some important positions over which 
New Brunswick has exercised jurisdiction. 

The operations of Major Graham being within the limits of 
wttlements, he has found that they may be pursued during 
the winter, and it is said that he has made arrangements for 

the field during the remainder of the seassn. 
a this be the case, we cannot —_ for any —_ official re- 
present sessien of Congress.. Our regret at 
this; hdwever, is lessened by a knowledge of the fact, that it 
could only be one of progress, and must necessarily leave ma- 
wof the points insisted upon by the British commissioners 
C We learn, however, that very i differ- 
(aces in fact as well as in construction of the treaty, have al- 
been detected. , 

‘happy to learn that the commissioners, and the per- 
under their directions, have been received with 
Bitte E —_ =~ where loyal 

in. Even the settl pulation, most 
it their feelings, have cuallonted goad will and itality. 
The only expression of hostile sentiments was fi in the 
floating mass of boatmen and lumberers: and the American 
Patties had the mortification to find that these are principally 
ives of a country, whose emigrants have been received in 
the United States with more hospitality than those of any 
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sudden and unaccountable disappearance of Mr. Suydam, the 
President of the Mechanics’ Bank at New-Brunswick, N. J. 
The mystery has been solved: eleven deys after he was last 
héeen, his dead body was found, shockingly mutilated, and in, 
such a condition as not to leave the shadow of a doubt 
that he came to his death by one of the most fiendish murders 
that ever stained the annals of crime. The circumstances 
connected with the affair are briefly these. 

Some time since, Mr. Suydam sold to one eter Robinson, 
& carpenter, who has resided in New-Brunswick for some ten 
or twelve years, and who has always heretofore borne a re- 
spectable character, a lot of ground on a bond and mortgage 
for $780. He also advanced him some money to build a 
house. About the Ist inst. he withdrew from the Bank a 
note for $75 which he held against Robinson, saying that he 
was going to settle with him. On the 3d inst. at about 9 
o’clock in the morning, he left bis home, saying that he was 
going to the Bank ; since which time, until within a few days, 
his fate has remained unknown. 

On Sunday Jast, ten days after Mr. Suydam’s disappear- 
ance, Peter Robinson met Mr. Edmonds of New-Brunswick, 
and told him that he had paid the mortgage on the house and 
lot, but that he was afraid to get his bond canceled, lest they 
should suppose he had murdered Mr. Suydam. This struck 
Mr. Edmonds as being very strange, since, only a few days 
before, Robinson had asked credit for some lumber which he 
had b ught of him. On Monday evening he Galled upon Rob- 
inson, and yuestioned him very closely about the money with 
which he had paid the mortage: he declared that if had be- 
longe1 to his wif-, and had been in the house for eighteen 
months: He said, too, that he paid Mr. Suydam himeeif at 
hia private house, and went in by the back door—that he paid 
exactly $780, and Mr. S. said nothing about the interest, and 
the money consisted of $300 in gold, and the rest in State 
Bank notes. Mr. Edmonds was, however, unsatisfied with 
this story, and told him he believed he knew something of 
Mr. Suydam’s death, but he would not make his suspicion 
public if he would give him a satisfactory account of hew he 
became possessed of the money. Robinson turned very pale 
at the time, but soon after rallied and promised to see Mr. 
Edmonds again at | o'clock. He called upon him at that 
time, but still his answers were unsatisfactory. 

Mr. Edmonds then went to the. Mayor and told him his sus- 
piciens, and they went, accompanied by another person, to the 
prisoner’s house. He was then questioned” about the bond 
and mortgage, and asked if they were receipted ; he said they 
were, and, upon being pressed, produced them, and also the 
pelicy of insurance. The seal was torn from the bond, but 
it was not receipted. He was asked when he paid the bond; 
he then said he psid it to Mr. Suydam at the Back a short 
time after it was executed. It appeared, however, that the 
policy of insurance was deposited five months subsequent to 
that time. 

He was then conveyed to the office of the Justice to be ex- 
amined in due form, while some others went to search his 
house. Their examination was fruitless until they went into 
the front cellar, where the flooring was discovered to have 
been just laid down, as the workmen said, by Mr. Robinson 
himself, who had worked at it the whole of the Wednesday 
night previous. This they removed, and, after digging some 
three feet below the surface, they drew forth the mangled re- 
mains of Mr. Suydam. The body was in a doubled position, 
completely dressed except his hat, which has not yet been dis- 
covered; and his head had a deep wound upon the back, and 
two large cuts across the top. 

The intelligence was immediately conveyed to the office 
where the prisoner was under examination, who heard it with- 
out moving a muscle. 

The examination has been since continued, and the evi- 
dence elicited leaves little doubt of the prisoner's guilt. The 
note which Mr. Suydam withdrew from the Bank has been 
found in Robinson’s possession, and his younger brother testi- 
fies that he offered him $50 within a few days if he would set 
his house on fire, as he did not like to sleep init. Another 
brother, from his prevaricating testimony, is suspected of be- 
ing accessary to the act. The prisoner is found, also, to have 
sold, under an assumed name, a gold watch which formerly 





belonged to the deceased. There is mach more evidence, 


as 
Most- Horrible Murder.—We mentioned last week. the. 


which we have not space to give, but which fixes the guilt 
upon Robinsox beyond a reasonable doubt. He is said to be 
naturally of = peculiarly barmiless and inoffensive character, 
and to have belonged to the Presbyterian Church, where he 
attended on the day of the murder. He is believed to have 
enticed his victim to his house, under pretence of paying off 
his liabilities, and to have struck him from behind while at 
the table in the act of writing. He listened unmoved to the 
whole of the proceedings, and remarked thet, suppesing he did 
kill Mr. Suydam, they could not prove it. The town is in 
great excitement, and on Monday night the officers had grea, 
difficulty in preventing the populace from taking summary 
vengeance on the prisoner. 

Mr. Suydam was about 45 years of age, and was exceed- 
ingly beloved im his private relations, and respected by every 
one for the goodness of his heart and his high principles ef 
integrity. 

The opinion is prevalent at New-Brunswick that Robinson 
had accomplices, and that * was their intention to entrap and 
murder a Mr. Cheeseman, to whom Robinsor was indebted, 
and who was requested to Call at his house on the same day, 
but was accidentally prevented, The suspicion is stréngth- 
ened by the fact that another hole was found in the cellar 
similar to that in which Mr. Suydam was buried. 


Portrait Painting.—We rejeice to perceive that, with 
the subsidence of the intense political excitement which for 
some months engrossed the nation, a warmer, clearer and 
wider appreciation of Literature and the Fine Arts begins to 
be manifested. Our worthy citizens, instead of attending cau- 
cuses, mass and ward meetings six evenings in the week, de- 
vote a share of them to Popular Lectures, Lyceums, &c, not 
forgetting the ‘ home-bred happiness’ of reading end intellect- 
ual converse around the family fireside—the ladies, no longer 
engaged in the manufacture and embellishment of political 
banners, listening with pleased attention while they ply the 
busy needle in behalf of their households, or in grateful obe- 
dience to the hallowed injunction, ‘Remember the poor.’ 
And since ‘ Van, Van is a used-ap man’ has fallen from the 
realm of Peesy and Prophecy into the level region of sober 
Prose, the lovers of musica! nunibers are turning their atten- 
tion from the log cabin and street mins relsy of ‘ Tippecanoe 
and Tyler too,’ et cetera, to the elder and more polished de- 
j lights of Oratorios, Concerts, and social gatherings around the 
piano. In fine, the great deluge of political contention hes 
subsided, and the old earth looks up glad and green from be. 
neath the retreating waters. 

The Fine Arts, and ng them Painting, naturally share 
in the restoration. Our old public favorites are generally busy 
and prosperous, and we remark that an unusual number of 
new aspirants to fame and patronage have arisen or come 
among us this season. We intend to speak of several among 
them as occasion may offer; at present we would call the at- 
tention of amateurs and patrons of the Art to the studio of 
Mr. S. S. Harding, 297 Broadway. Qur own pretensions as 
a judge of Painting are humble; but we are sustained by the 
judgement of older and abler critics in our opinion that Mr. 
Harding’s recent performances entitle him to a high rank in 
the prefession. They will richly requite an examination. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL EXHIBITION.—The Sunday School connect- 
ed with the Orchard-street (Universalist) Church will hold ite Annual 
Exhibition on Friday of next week, (Caaistmas Day,) commencing 
at a quarter before 2 o'clock precisely. It will be an oceasion of much 
interest te the friends of Sundey Schools, of Religious Instruction, 
and of Mestal Progress. The Church will doubtless be filled at an 
early hour. 

Tickets (gratuitous) may be had of the Sexton on Sunday, or of Mr 
Conant, 280 Grand-st. at all times. 


Married: 
In this city, December 9, Rev. C. F. Welden, of Bucks County, Pa. 
pp rg eg bee Ann, daughter of Richard 
Woocember 14, 3 Louis Gourgas, of Massachusetts, to Louisa Maria 
Oietebes 15; Neufis BR. Skéel to Mary Catharine, only daughter of 


Philip Dater. pr Bi P Rima 
Died: 
In this city, December 11, Mrs. Hannah Cati 81 years. 
December 12, Sarah, wife of E. J. Mid , aged 40. 
i H. Voorhees, of the tear Voorhees & Serym- 
aged 


“Hoceeaber 18, Mary, daughter of Matthias 0. Halsted, 92: 
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AND ARRANGED FOR THE PIANO-FORTE.BY A. P. HERRMANN. 
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SECOND VERSE. 
And through the gloom of life I steal, 
Tired of this cold and cheerless den, 
My heart ene only wish can feel 
Te see that azure orb again! 
Bat when at eve I gaze above, 
Methinks it trembles in the sky, 
And fall of balm the dews of Love 
Fall gently from that dark blue eye: — 








- 
From the Lady’s Book for December. 
THE DYING YEAR. 
BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 
Voice of the Dying Year !—I hear thy moan, 
Like some aes breaker of the distant sea, 
Chafing the fretted rock. Is this the end 
Of thy fresh eappting euaein, gushing out 
In promises of hope? Have the bright flush 
oF pring’s young beauty, crowned with budding flowers, 


: vow of Summer, and the pledge 
of ul, fruitfal Autumn, come to ? 








1 see thy clay-cold fingers strive to clasp 
Some prop—in vain! 
And so, thou art no more, 


No more! Thy rest is with oblivious years, 
Beyond the flood. Yet when the trump shall sound, 
Blown by the strong archangel, thoa shalt wake 
From the dim sleep of ages. When the tembs 
That lock their er ag tenants cleave in twain, 
Thou shalt come‘forth. Yea, thou shalt rise again, 
And I shall look upen thee—when the dead 

Stand before God. But come not murmuring forth, 


Un ly, like Samuel’s summoned 
To daunt nie at the judgement. N kind, 
Be pi bear witness tenderly— 


if thou hgst a dread account for me, 
Go, dip thy dark scroll in redeeming blood. 
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